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({OVERNMENT SCHOOL of DESIGN, 


Notice is hereby given, that the FEMALE CLASS of 
the SCHOOL of DESIGN will be OPENED here on 
MONDAY, the 24th of Ocroper next, under the 
management of Mas. M‘Ian.—Forms of a 

btai at the 


W. Dyce, Director. 








Lewis Pocock, 
Office, 4, Trafalgar-square. 


REE EXHIBITION.—The Public are in- 
vited to inspect the PICTURES and other 
WORKS of ART (270 in number), selected by the 
Priteholders in the ART-UNION of LONDON, and 
now EXHIBITING to the Subscribers, at the BRI- 
TISH ARTISTS’ GALLERY, SUFFOLK-STRERT, 
PALL-MALL EAST, on the 6th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
and 10th of SepreMBER, between the hours of Eight 

and Six. The subscription lists are now open. 

GEORGE Soe, Ag | Hon. Secs 





The Committee, up to the end of Se 
are open to the offer of an UNPUBLIS 


present year. 
Applications in the mean time, and w 


mens, complete or in pro 
T. 


HE MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF THE FINE ARTS.— 
mber instant, 

ED ENGRAV- 

ING, for distribution amongst the Subscribers of the 


to the said 
= stating the lowest price per 100 for Plain and 
impressions, to be addressed tothe Hon. Secretary, 
at the Royal Institution, Manchester, to whom Speci- 
88, may also be sent. 
. WinsTANLey, Hon. Sec. 





Just published 
Te BEDALE HUNT, uniform in 
style with the “ Royal Huot,” the 


the original Picture by 
Price, each—Prints, #4 
Letters, £6 6s. 
“This s 


json A. MARTIN, 





avin. 

ndon: Published by Henry Graves 
Publishers to her Majesty and his Royal 
Prince Albert, Pall Mall, 4 Fi 







Ornamental 
of Paintings, 





and Interesting Plants and 
Drawings, Works of Art, and 





is introduced. 






By order of the Council, 





A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING OF 


size and 
“ Melton 


Meet,” and the “ Melton Breakfast.”” Engravedin the 
finest style of Mezzoti by W. H. Simmons, from 

33s. Proofs, #5 5s. Hefore 
plendid Print contains upwards of Forty 


Portraits of the most celebrated Sportsmen of the day, 
and isa gem in the annals of the Chase.”—Sporting 


and Co., 
Highness 


OY AL BOTANIC SOCIETY OF 

cE LONDON ; GARDENS, INNER CIRCLE, RE- 
NT’S PARK. EXHIBITIONS, 1843.—The Council 
hereb A ee notice, that in the course of the ensuing 
year, Exhibitions will be held in the Gardens, at which 
lums will be awarded for the best Specimens of 


wers, and 
Manufac- 


tures, in which the representation of Plants and Flowers 


Pall particu) i i » 
_ ulars will be announced in future adver 


JAMES DE CaRLE SOWERBY, Sec. 
—Auguat 6th, 1842 









Capable of making good Ori 
lilustration of Books and Periodicals. 


tween 
Londo 








— and ten o’clock, 












MPORTANT TO ARTISTS. — Immediate 
‘EMPLOYMENT may be obtained by ARTISTS 
inal Designs suitable for 


¥ personally, with Specimens, any morning be- 
at 103, Newgate-street, 





Just published, imperial 8vo., OL DURES ng 
T E USE of a BOX of COLOURS. By 
Harry WI ison, author of “ Fugitive Sketches 


in Rome, Venice,” &c. &c. wey ny) Inetruc- 
tion on Compusition, Light and le, and Painting. 
Illustrated with beautiful Patent Lithotint examples, 
in and coloured. Also a Box of general 
ints have been prepared to ners Any same. 
London: C. Smith, 34, mp pm madrant; Tilt 
and Bogue, Fleet-street; and all other Publishers, Sta- 
tioners, &c. 





Now ready, for the Sketching Season. 
HADE'S NEW PATENT PERSPECTIVE 
DELINEATOR 


and SKETCHING APPA- 
RATUS; by means of which Landscapes and all other 
objects can be drawn in true Perspective, with the 
utmost facility, without tailure, and with the same ease 


as benwg | a letter. 
Also, SHADE’S PATENT METALLIC SKETCH- 
ING SEATS, combining the usual strength with a 


tenth part only of there bulk and ier 
Sold at SMITH and WARNE’S, ARTISTS’ REPO- 
Fs oad MARY LEBONE-STREET, QUADRANT, 








Now _ 
HAGHE’S BEAUTIFUL WORK OF THE. 
ASSES in AFGHAUNISTAN. 
Consisting of 26 most highly-finished plates, from 
drawings made on the spot Wy: AMES ATKINSON, Eaq., 


Superintending Surgeon of the Army of the Indus. 
With riptive letter-press. 


Among other most interesting events is “ The 
Surrender of Dost Mahomed to Sir W. M‘Naghten”— 
“ The Staff of Lord Keane,” &c. &c 


Imperial folio, half-bound’ morocco, £4 48. Coloured 
- and mounted, in a folio, 210 10s. 


Also now yr 
MORISON’S HADDON HALL. 
Uniform —_ Bane s ameuene, &c. pares 
Twenty-si t mperial folio, half morocco, 
ee eet need int portfolio, 210 10s. 
London: Published by Henry Gage 8 eee 
6, Pall-mall; W. H. Allen and Co., reet; 
and Longman and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Imperial $2mo., gilt edges, price, price 1s., 
HE LADIES’ HANDBOOK. of FANCY 
NREDLE-WORK and EMBROIDERY, con- 
taining plain and ample Instructions whereby to 
become a perfect Mistress of a Arts. 
Second Edit., price 4s. 6d. cloth; 6s. silk; 8s. morocco 
HE ENGLISH MAIDEN ; her Moral 
Domestic Daties. 
“ A little work well worthy, from its good sense and 
good feelings, to be a permanent and favourite monitor 
to our fair countrywomen.”’—Morning Herald. 


18., 
Lr OF ST. IGNATIUS, Bishop of Antioch. 
Being No. 1. of a Series of the Lives of the 
Fathers, Saints, and Martyrs of the early Christian 
Church. 





Imperial 32mo, gilt edges, price 1s., 

4 bee HAND.BOOK of =e LEMENTS of 
PAINTING in OIL; with an x, 
taining Sir Jockos Reynaiie Observa and In- 

to Students. 
A Work of reat ay &, the young Artist and 
Amateur.””—Polytechnic Journal. 
‘GH. Clarke phe Co., Publishers, 66, Old-Bailey. 
*,* H.G.C. and Co. have made arrangements to 
blish Books on Commission: Terms, which are 
fe , may be known as above. 





Fy Sang my v4 OF HER MATEY, 
a , price S., OF, Is. ry 
R=Pokt of the COMMISSIONERS on the 
FINE ARTS, with the A and a Criti- 
cal Examination of, Explanatory Introduction to, 
the whole. 
free, 1s. 6d., 


in 8vo. Is., Or, 
The NEW COPYRiG ACT, with an Ex. 
ntroduction copious Explanat and 
Act in full, By a Rannsovan. This is of essential 
p= pal yh 2 Tag hy Fy 
Literature and the Fine Arte. 
. James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row. 
To Calico Printers, r Stainers, I 
as © 





instruc- 
of r 
pl hE Li oon 
oo ondon ; Smith, and Co., 65, Cornhill. rai] 
Just 16s., 
HE skéTchun’s GUIDE: . 
omg Ob 


light: and 
other ‘Outlines, is t 


in- 

superable. Messrs. however, are to an- 

nounce, that, in “The Sketcher’s aide hey have 

an ratus, extremely simple, and as porta- 

by means of whic those obstacles 

and any person, by sim attending to 
or 


To persons tra » ef on the Continent or 
—, ~ A. Guide”’ will ae inva- 
uable companion ; as, s assistance, there is not a 
single scene of interest but may be accared, to give 
birth to pleasurable, if not 1, reminiscences at 
some future . The student in Drawing and Per- 
spective will also find it an im; help. It 
tasiitaste hie poognese ty practically the 
application of the rules he may have learnt . 
At the same time, the letter-press and illustrat 
tons 2 ~ ed methods of combining 
testing compose a picture. 
Orders should be immediately given to Messrs. Ful- 


tas, 66, Fgmmene- genes, 42 Saeage ay Book or Print- 
seller in Town or try. 
Published by 8. and J. Fuller, at their 


and Artiste’ Repository, 34, Rath- 
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FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


THE LAKE OF NEMI. Painted by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.; Engraved by R. Watts. 
RUSTIC HOSPITALITY. Painted by W. COLLINS, R.A.; Engraved by J. Ournim. 


3. 
THE LUCKY ESCAPE. Painted by W. F. WITHERINGTON, R.A.; Engraved by S. Fisner. 


Engra’ finest LINK manner, 
a Price: Prints, #1 5s.; India Proofs 


THE ART-UNION. 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


Part X. Containing :— 


from the Or1GiINAL PicTURES, and 


Oe 


delivered in a handsome Portfolio. 
2s,; Before Letters, 23 3s. 





eS ——e 





, £2 
LONDON: Published for the Proprietor, by T. G. MARCH, No. 4, HANOVER-STREET ; sold also by F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle-street ; 
a 


nd ACKERMANN and Co., Strand. 








Just published, in 4to., price #2 2s., in French boards, 
and on royal paper; with proof im ms of the 
price £4 4s., half morocco, gilt tops, . 
ISCOURSES delivered to the STUDENTS 
of the te ay Oe Soames 
ReyNoups. Iilustrat tory Notes, ani 
Twelve Plates. By Joun Burnet, F.RS., Author of 
* Hints on Painting,” in 4to., price #4 10s. 
James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


Published in 4to., Price #4 10s. in French Boards; 
and on Royal Paper, 4to., with proof impressions of 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, Price #7 78., 

TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 
Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty 
Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Ve- 
Fiemish, Datch, and English Schools; and 

Wood Cuts. By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 

CATION of the EYE. Second Edi- 
tion. Price #1 5s. 
2. On \ ~~" apnea Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 


in . 
3. a tg 4 and SHADE. Fifth Edition, Price 


n boards. 
4. On COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price 2111s. 6d. 
in boards 


n . 

This work is particularily recommended to the Stu- 
dents in Art in the New Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—See the article on Drawing. 

James Carpenter, Bond-street. 


Will be published, in one volume, 4to., 
ELECTIONS from the LETTERS and 
OTHER PAPERS of the late JOHN CONSTA- 
ae, Ee. K.A., be am yy Pa of his Lectures on 
the History of Landscape ting Arranged, and 
connected with a Memoir of his Life, by C. RK. Lesiiz, 
Esq., R.A. And interspersed with the twenty-two 
vings by a ines from the Pictures 
. Conataie origina ntended to form a work 
entitled “ English Landscape.” 

As the number of copies printed will be limited to 
One Handred and Fifty, the ressions of the Engray- 
ings, which on Y — 4 = be equal amy and 

price o work, to Subscribers, wi 
Guineas and a — vi Soares. gheattoned 

Subscriptions w received by Messrs. Paul and 
Dominic Coinaghi, Pall-mail Fast; Mr. J. Carpenter, 
Old Bond-street; Mr. D. T. White, Maddox-street, 
Hanover-square; and Mr. Tiffin, 434, Strand; at whose 
establishments Specimens of the Engravings may be 


“ Extract from the Preface to the Work. 

The lives of painters are considered to afford but 
few materials calculated to engage the attention of the 
generality of readers. _ They are not often diversified 
with what is called ‘ stirring incident ;’ yet the ‘ adven- 
tures of the mind’ of an artist cannot be without in- 
terest, and the pr of so entirely original a mind 
= ry . ay found to oan from that of most 

= y a8 a voyage of discovery di 

a passage through well-known seas. — 
“The materials placed in the hands of the editor 
were ample, and the difficulty of selection propor- 
tionally great. His object is to trace, as far as it can 
be done, in Mr. Constable’s own words, a narrative of 
his studies, and this necessarily includes some account 
of his domestic life; for in him the affections of the 
heart were so inseparably biended with the professional 
ae, Tf y-- ou pemeiite to give a true 
t without making the reader 

Pay sree with the lover, the husband, the father, and 
“ The subjects of the beautiful engray: adorn 
the volume are all from scenery pane en Mr. 
Constable's earliest associations, and those of later 
periods of his life; and there is no other instance in 
OE his ow mie ) —~* — yo 

a ve 
productions of his own pencil.” : —— 





ARLOUR'S PATENT DELINEATOR.— 
This beautiful Instrument, having been great! 
mugueed and ny Ey by the Patentee, is now of- 
a ae public in its present portable form, at the 
price of #2 28. it is universally allowed to be 
in@uitely superior to the Camera Lucida for the pur- 
— of — ye Sketching from Nature.—Mana- 
pet and sold, wholesale and retail for the Paten- 
Caseupide, Agents, ——. set and SONS, 150, 
; and may of all 
Stationers, or at Artists’ Repositories, a 





_—— 


ERSPECTIVE and DRAWING MODELS 
for TEACHING ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING, LIGHT and SHADE, 
&c. Acknowledged, generally, as the best possible in- 
troduction to Landscape Drawing upon certain princi- 
les. Being com of Geometrical and separate 
eces, are capable of many po mop) ~erneae lllus- 
ted and complete in box, price 8. 
"C. SMITHS. A RTISTS’ REPOSITORY, 34, MARY- 
LEBONE-STREET, QUADRANT. 


PAINTING IN OIL. 
By her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, and under the 
patronage of the President and Members of the Royal 
Academ 


y. 
ROWN’S COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC 
TUBES, for COLOURS, OILS, Merten MA- 
GYLP, ASPHALTUM, &c.-THOMAS BROWN begs 
to return his sincere thanks to his numerous Cus- 
tomers for the approbation they have so universally 
bestowed on his Tubes. To the Members of the Royal 
Academy in particular he wishes to express his great 
obligations —he, his father, and his predecessor, having 
been the favoured servants of the Royal Academy from 
its formation, and having the honour to supply all the 
Presidents to the present time. f 

These Tubes combine the advantages of cleanliness, 
convenience, economy, and portability in the highest 
degree ; any portion may be pressed out at a time, and 
the re r will keep good for years, even in warm, 
climates. 

Manufactured and Sold, wholesale and retail, by 
Thomas Brown, Colourman to Artists, and Manufac- 
turer of every Material for Painting in Oil and Water, 
163, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 

N.B.—The Trade are respectfully cautioned from 
dealing in any imitation of the above Tubes, as all 
venders are equally liable with the maker to the penal- 
ties of an infringement. 

The Genuine are made of Purified Tin, have the 
words “ BROWN’S PATENT ” on the Cap and Nozzle, 
- are warranted not to injure the most delicate 
colours. 


DIMES AND CO. (Late WARING anp DIMES), 
ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN, 91, GREAT RUSSELL- 
STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 

DIMES begs 








to inform the Profession, 
@ that the PARTNERSHIP subsisting between 
himself and Mr. George Waring has been DISSOLVED 
by mutual consent, and that in future the Business will 
be continued under the name of DIMES and CO. 

To those Gentlemen who have given their patronage 
to the late firm, he begs to return his grateful acknow- 
ledgments, trusting to have their continued support 
assuring them that all the articles he manufactures and 
sells shall receive every attention to insure the best 
quality. Subjoined is enumerated a few Articles, to 
which attention is respectfully requested :— 

CANVASS WITH INDIA RUBBER GROUND.— 
The eligibillty of this article having been thoroughly 
acknowledged, and it having received the patronage of 
the first artists in the kingdom, those gentlemen who 
desire that the labours of their pencils should be pre- 
served from the effects of time (too visible in some of 
the finest productions of the Art), this Canvass is par- 


or peel, and the surface is very agreeable to paint on. 
Patent ny one Metallic Tubes for Oil Colours. — 
The Patentee vaving thrown these Tubes open to the 
—= and -~ can supply them at 6d. each colour; 
xtra colours also in proportion ; also, tut Oi 
RT eee ) poverty oe 
inc Tablets for Painting in Oil.—The surfaces of 
these Tablets are well adapted for highly-finished paint- 
in > ont per. be) - aay or milled boards. 
Water-Colours in Cakes or Moist, filled i mahogan 
or — bg ae for sketching. 88 ’ 
an’s Wing Pa i si icknesses 
H - ie pA i Paper, al) sizes and thickn q 
inted or Academy Paper, 
for chalk or pencil. — 


May mberland Lead Pencils, warranted of 


re lead. 

Chalks and Crayons of all deecriptions. 

French, Hog, and Sab! ' : i 
went Hes ky le Hair Brushes for Oil and 
_ Marbie Slabs mounted, prepared for Miniature Paint- 


“Banter Boards, Easels, T 


in great variety of tints 





for Architectural treatin and every article 
Drawings and Paintings lent to copy. 


ticularly recommended, as it is never subject to crack | 


| exactness. 





MILLER’S SILICA 
COLOURS, 


The daily increasing patronage bestowed op the 
Colours by Artists of the first eminence, while it is 
gratifying in the highest degree to the inventor, is, 41 
the same time, an acknowledgment of the soundness q' 
those principles upon which they are manufactured, 
It will be sufficient to repeat that, being composed of | 
substances identical or similar to those used by the od 
masters (the brilliancy of whose works, after the lapye 
of centuries, is an incontestible proof of the Superiority 
of ancient colouring). The Silica Colours will ee 
retain their freshness, transparency, and gemike 
lustre uninjured by atmospheric influence and unig. 
paired by time. 

Prepared for Oil and Water-Colour Painting of thy | 
under-mentioned tints, viz : | 


Pale and Deep Red. 
Pale and Deep Blue. Pale and Deep Yellow. 
Pale and Deep Orange. _ Pale and Deep Purple. 
Pale and Deep Green. Pale and Deep Brown, 
White and Half Tint. Grey and Black. 


VAN EYCK’S GLASS MEDIUM. 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 
No. 1. For first and second painting. 
No. 2. For third painting, finishing, and glazing. 
Any of the above Media may be thinned, according 
to the taste of the Artist, with Miller’s Florentine Oil | 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM. 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. | 
No, 1. For first colouring. 
No. 2. For second colouring, glazing, and finishing, | 
T. M. begs to call the attention of Artiste to his ner 
Drawing-Paper, made of pure linen only, without unde 
going any chemical process. 
MILLER’S Artists’ CoLour MANvractont, 
56, LoNG-ACRE, Lonpon. 
THE PATENT EASEL. 
INSOR and NEWTON in 
form the Profession and the that this 
admirably-constructed Easel, the invention of M. Bos- 
HOMME, of Paris, is manufactured by them withem | 
siderable improvements on the French model, asl 
with the advantage of the best English workmanship. — 
W. and N. are induced to submit this Basel to the 
Profession in England by the high encomiums 4 
great patronage bestowed upon it in France, where re 
ingenious Inventor, not only obtained a forte 
merits of his Easel at the National Ex of = | 
factures and Inventions, but also received from 
Government a liberal reward for the assistance he re ! 
dered to the Professors of Art. } 
Thoagh eer es one of the 
Easels, standing firmly @ | 
ings of o very large size, M. Bonnomme’s invention | 
occupies no more space than the smallest of the artis’ 
Easeis now > _ certainly 
eater number of t . 7 
orThe position and height of a painting 
justed with the utmost facility bya novel 
which permits even unusually large 
placed on this Easel, as much under 
ones. The painting can also be 
ward to any angle most favourable 
this forward inclination can be 


| 
| 
a 
| 
| 
| 
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It presents a neat and even 
is peculiarly fitted as well for 
as for the studio; affording t 
the advantageous display © 
The connoisseur who desires 
in a manner adapted to mak 
pression, obtains in the impro 
forward an auxiliary 

The Easel to be seen at W 
Artists and Colourmen to He one 
Highness Prince Albert, 38, 


Hat 
pegceecas 
i fut 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON 
FINE ARTS. 








THIs important National document having been 

“ presented to both Houses of Parliament, by 

| command of her Majesty,” has been printed, and 
is now before the public. It must be regarded, 
however, as but the first of “ a Series,” for it 
deals only with the topic concerning Frescoes—a 
very minor, and, after all, a comparatively insig- 
nificant branch of the mighty subject upon which 
the nation has been at length summoned to 
‘legislate.” Unhappily the period at which Par- 
liament has been called on to receive—if not to 
| ¢onsider—the document, is unpropitious. In- 
teresis still more weighty, and far more embar- 

| Tassing press upon the Government, the Peers; 
and the Commons; consequently the news- 
papers have been utterly silent in regard to its 
reception; we believe it was presented without 
eliciting a single remark from any noble peer or 
honourable commoner, having been “ laid upon 
the table” in silence, if not with indifference. 
Still it is an augury of great good to come; it is, 
indeed, a huge step in advance for British Art, to 
have the attention of the legislature directed to it ; 
even if the kingdom paid for promoting it no 
more than the printer’s bill, it would be a larger 
national grant than has been hitherto issued for 
the promotion of its welfare, and the extension of 
its benefits. But it is unquestionable that vast 
results will follow this first solemn recognition of 
the Arts in England by the State; we hail this 
publication as the herald of a new order of things, 
as affording evidence that the Arts are no longer 
neti , as less worthy its 
sideration than a bill for building a jetty ; 
that the public money may be expended upon 
is of higher import than park gates and 
*; and that a new and powerful public 

r whom employment has never yet 

found in Great Britain, is at length to be 


| Tetained by the Legislature. 


eee, 





Our present purpose, however, is to devote as 
much space as we can spare to the “ facts” con- 
tained in this “ Report ;” leaving to future occa- 
sions the comments we may consider either useful 
or necessary. 

Our readers are aware that the commission was 
appointed by her Majesty, on the 22nd day of 
November, 1841. It consisted of His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, Lord Lyndhurst (the Lord 
Chancellor), the Duke of Sutherland, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the Earl of Lincoln, the Ear! of 
Shrewsbury, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Francis Egerton, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Melbourne, Lord Ashburton, Lord Colborne, 
Shaw Lefevre, Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Gra- 
ham, Sir Robert Harry Inglis, and H. G. Knight, 
Benjamin Hawes, jun., Henry Hallam, Samuel 
Rogers, George Vivian, and Thomas Wyse, Esqs. ; 
and at the same time her Majesty appointed 
Charles Lock Eastlake, Esq. to be secretary to the 
commission. 

In the introduction to the Report the Commis- 
sioners state as follows :— 


“‘ We, the Commissioners appointed by your 
Majesty for the pu of inquiring whether ad- 
vantage might not be taken of the rebuilding of 
your Majesty’s Palace at Westminster, wherein 
your Majesty’s Parliament is wont to assemble, 

wr the purpose of S prverte yy and encouraging the 
Fine Arts in your Majesty’s United Kingdom, and 
in what manner an object of so much importance 
might be most effectually promoted, humbly report 
to your ge pl that we have taken into our con- 
sideration matters referred to us, and have given 
due attention to the report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1841, on the Fine Arts, to- 
gether with the opinions of various other competent 

rsons on questions relating to the special objects 
or which the present Commission was appointed, 
and have consulted the Architect as to the manner 
in which various kinds of internal decoration would 
affect his intended architectural arr ents; and 
we beg now to report our opinion that it would be 
oxpetding that advantage should be taken of the 
rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament for the pur- 
of promoting and encouraging the Fine Arts 

in the United Kingdom. 

‘* Having thus come to an opinion on the first 

int to which our inquiry was directed, we have, 
in conformity with the instructions contained in 
our Commission, proceeded to consider in what 
manner the above-mentioned purpose could best be 
accomplished. With this view we have, in the first 
place, directed our attention to the question whether 
it would be expedient that Fresco-painting should 
be employed in the decoration of the new Houses 
of Parliament ; but we have not yet been able to 
satisfy ourselves that the art of Fresco-painting has 
hitherto been sufficiently cultivated in this country 
to justify us in at once recommending that it should 
be so employed. In order, however, to assist us 
in forming a judgment on this matter, we propose 
that artists should be invited to enter into a compe- 
tition in Cartoons, and we have prepared the draft 
of an announcement on the subject, offering pre- 
miums of polls money, to which we request the 
sanction of your Majesty. 

‘* In framing this announcement we have felt that 
although the competition which we at present wish 
to invite, has reference chiefly to Fresco-painting, 
yet if we were to confine our notice entirely to that 
method of panting an inference might be drawn 
therefrom that we intended to recommend its ex- 
clusive adoption for the decoration of the new 
buildings. e have, therefore, inserted in our an- 
nouncement paragraphs, intended to explain that 
the future attention of the Commission wil! be di- 
rected to the best mode of selecting for employment 
artists skilled in oil-painting and in sculpture, and 
that due consideration will be given to other 
and departments of Art applicable to 
decoration generally.” 

This is in fact “the Report ;” it is signed by 
all the members except the Lords Ashburton and 
Shrewsbury, both of whom are abroad. 

It will be observed that—in reference to an 
advertisement inserted in the AnT-UNION, June 
1842—the commissioners, although they have 
offered “ premiums for cartoons,” have donc so 
only in order to “ assist them in forming a judg- 
ment” whether “it is expedient that fresco- 





painting should be employed in decorating the 
new Houses of Parliament ;” and it by no means 
follows that their decision wil! be favourable to 
this branch of Art. We are inclined to think 
that it will be against the introduction of “ the 
novelty.” Many and strong arguments have 
been adduced on both sides; but the feeling in 
favour of frescoes has certainly not been increased 
by the discussion. 

There is one consideration that cannot fail to 
have great weight with the commission, and one 
which at present cannot enter into considera- 
tion of the question; it is this—our leading 
British artists will not compete; the prizes, 
therefore, will of necessity be distributed among 
comparatively inferior professors; and as the 
frescoes, if to be done at all, should, we think, be 
selected from the examples of artists who will have 
competed, it follows, as matter of course, that our 
eminence in this department of the Arts cannot be 
sustained as it may be sustained in others. Of 








this fact her Majesty’s commissioners arc not, we | 
believe, aware ; for they seem to consider it “‘ex- | 


pedient that fresco-painting should be emplo 

in the decoration of the new Houses of Parlia- 

ment”—if we may judge from the space occupied 

in their report in treating the several branches of 
the subject ; for considerably more than half the 
printed volume is filled with matter concerning 
it—beginning with the “ Statements of Corne- 
lius,” and continuing with “ Various Communica- 
tions on Fresco-painting,” and a treatise on “‘ Me- 
thods of Freseo-painting described by Writers on 

Art ;” terminating with a description of “ Lime 

fit for Fresco-painting,” a ‘ communication” 

from Dr. Reid (the distinguished chemist) “ on the 
same subject,” and another “communication” 
from him “on the Probable Effects of Gas on 

Fresco-painting.” 

Whether our “leading artists” are or are not 
justified in withdrawing from the contest for 
honourable and profitable employment, we do 
not now propose to inquire; but we w that 
the majority of those who have been promoted to 
“ high places” by the suffrages of the Profession 
and the public voice, do not mean to submit 
cartoons as candidates either for prizes or for 
occupation in the way contemplated. We regret 
this ; because we think it only just, wise, and 
right that men of distinction should have replied 
to the first call which the nation has made upon 
genius in the Arts. To this topic it will be our 
duty to revert. 

But as we have said, our space will, this month, 
be better filled by transferring the Report to 
our columns, than by any reasonings or specu- 
lations of our own upon the subject. We 
shall have—and so will our correspondents— 
abundant opportunities for criticism. In print- 
ing the whole of this important document, we 
shall necessarily sacrifice much of variety. It is, 
however, one that we cannot feel justified in 
abridging ; for every part of it contains valuable 
information to the profession generally, and more 
especially to those who design to study fresco- 
painting. The whole of the “ Introduction” (for 
such it properly is) bears the signature of Mr. 
Eastlake. 

Our readers will perceive that his own views — 
and they will no doubt greatly influence those of 
the commissioners—are in favour of the intro- 
duction of frescoes. They will of course be sufli- 
ciently criticised and canvassed ; but with that 
respect which his great acquirements; high cha- 
racter, and undoubted genius, entitle him to 
receive. 

THE GENERAL OBJECT OF THE COMMISSION 
CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THE STATE 
AND PROSPECTS OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING. 

As the commission is understood to take up the 

present inquiry where the Committee on the Fine 

Arts, Cow by the House of Commons in 

1841, left it, it will be proper, by way of introduc- 

tion, to recapitulate the leading opinions expressed 

in the report of that committee. 

It was there observed that ‘‘ the chief object 
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aimed at by the appointment of the committee,” 
was ‘‘ the » Race mene of the Fine Arts of this 
country ;" that it was “ requisite that a plan 
should be determined upon, and that as soon as 
icable, in order that the architect and the 
artist or artists to be employed, may work not only 
in conjunction with, but in aid of each other ; that 
thus the abilities of both would be exerted for the 
decoration of so eminently national a building ; 
and at the same time encouragement beyond 
means of private patronage would be afforded, not 
only to the higher walks, but to all branches of 
Art.” The report proceeds to recommend the 
employment of tresco-painting in the decoration of 
the new Houses of Parliament, suggesting, how- 
ever, the necessity of further information and in- 
uiry. 
. The appointment of the commission has fully 
secured the latter, and the general objects of the 
committee have been recognised in the notice re- 
specting a competition already popes for pabli- 
cation under sanction of her Majesty s com- 
missioners. : 

It is here proposed to consider the question of 
the decoration of the Houses of Parliament with 
reference to the state and prospects of the English 
school of painting. And first it is to be observed 
that, al bh “all branches of Art’’ may be 
entitled to the consideration of the commission, 
historical painting is not only generally fittest for 
decoration on a scale, but is precisely the 
class of painting which, more than any other, re- 
quires “ encouragement beyond the means of pri- 
vate patronage.’’ The want of such encourage- 
ment has long been regretted, not by professors 
only, but by all who have turned their attention to 
the state of painting in England ; a proof that the 
promotion of historic art is an object of interest 
with a considerable portion of the public. 

The inference is not unimportant ; for an already 
existing estimation of the higher aims of Art, is in 
itself an earnest of their success. The desire which 
has been manifested for historical painting would 
not be entitled to attention if it could be traced to 
a passing influence, or to a disposition to imitate 
what had been achieved in other countries, since 
this could only lead to the adoption of superficial 
qualities, betraying, sooner or later, the absence of 
a vital impulse. Such attempts would be the more 
likely to be ineffectual, if a different style, how- 
ever humble, really corresponding with the national 
taste, were at the same time cultivated with marked 
success. The history of Art is not wanting in 
examples of schools and of periods, with regard to 
which it might be a question whether a sudden de- 
mand for historical painting would have been a boon 
to the artists or to the lovers of Art. The Dutch 
school of the seventeenth century might be adduced 
as a case in point. 

It may here be remarked that, even where the 
direction of national taste is favourable to the cul- 
tivation of historical painting, the peculiar diffi- 
culties of that branch of Art must sometimes place 
it in unfavourable contrast with inferior depart- 
ments more commonly practised, and in which a 
relative perfection is more commonly attained. 
The disadvantages resulting from this contrast are 
peculiar to modern times: at the revival of Art 
and during its progress to excellence the efforts in 
the grander style were not in danger of being un- 
dervalued, or stimulated to injudicious rivalry, by 
such a comparison. No school exclusively devoted 
to indiscriminate imitation then existed. The pre- 
sent influence of such schools and examples may 
partly account for and excuse the occasional fasti- 
diousness of modern amateurs with regard to efforts 
in historical painting, and may render a consistency 
of style — difficult for the historical artist. 

' issions with regard to the present 
difficulties of the highest style of Art cmnel, how. 
ever, render it necessary to vindicate its abstract 
claims ; the sole question for consideration now is, 
whether in this country, and at this time, there 
exist grounds for hoping that historical painting 
could be cultivated with success, and whether it 
would awaken a more general interest, if it were 
dul ya ay the State. 

actual estimation of this department of 
Art has direct reference to the moral wants of our 
own nation, is further proved by the repeated exer- 
tons of individuals in proposing plans for the pro- 
motion of the higher style of Art, by the generous 
encouragement occasionally ex to its votaries 
by others, but above all by the efforts of the artists 





themselves. For it must always be borne in mind 


aims of the artists are not to be considered 
yn predilections apart from the public 
feeling, but as representing a portion of that feeling 
However variously modified by other influences, 
the formative arts must always express the man- 
ners, the general taste, and, to a certain extent, 
the intellectual habits of the nation in which they 
are cultivated ; the chief conditions with regard to 
the last being, that the objects of mental interest 
should be analogous to the pursuits of taste, and at 
the same time familiar to that portion of the public 
to which the Arts are - 

But to whatever extent the mind or manners of 
a nation may be communicable to its productions 
in Art, the result is to be looked for rather in 
general tendencies than in = of technical ex- 
cellence, and is especially to be sought where con- 
trolling influences, even of a salutary kind, are 
least likely to interfere with the free expression of 
national taste. Thus, the indications in question 
are not so evident in religious subjects, in which a 
common education, and long consecrated themes, 
have tended to elevate to a common standard the 
taste of the civilized world; nor are they so dis- 
tinctly manifested even in certain subjects of local 
interest, such as the acts of illustrious individuals, 
and the commemoration of national events ; themes 
which patriotism has everywhere supplied, and 
which presuppose a uniformly ennobling influence. 
The proper and peculiar tendency, the physiog- 
nomy, so to speak, of uational taste, is to be de- 
tected in more spontaneous aims ; in the direction 
which the arts have taken, when their course has 
been unrestrained, save by the ordinary influence 
of the intellectual and moral habits of society. _ 

It might be interesting to trace the connexion 
between the Arts and national culture and cha- 
racter under such conditions ; but the general 
truth of the view above taken has been so often 
dwelt on by the historians of Art, that it must be 
unnecessary to adduce examples of such a con- 
nexion where circumstances must render it more 
than commonly direct. If it were proposed to 
compare the English school of painting (as regards 
its general tendency) with the schools of other 
countries, it would, however, be just to consider 
the direction of taste in the latter when art has not 
been employed in the service of religion and pe 
triotism, for it is under these circumstances that 
painting has been cultivated in England. The re- 
sult of such a comparison would tend to vindicate 
the aim and character of the English school. 

But the inference from the above statement, 
which is more immediately applicable to the pre- 
sent question, is, that the efforts of the English 
artists in the higher branches of their profession 
are to be regarded as an evidence of the tendency 
of taste in a considerable portion of the public, and 
it remains to observe that both the efforts and the 
taste may be almost irrespective of the common 
relation between demand and supply, since the due 
encouragement of the higher branches of Art ma 
be “‘ beyond the means of private patronage.” 
This apparent contradiction of a moral danead the 
a particular class of art, existing independently, in 
a great measure, of its usual consequences—the 
actual employment of those who, with due en- 
couragement, might respond to it, is explained by 
the fact that the decoration of public buildings, 
with a view to moral or religious purposes, has 
always been necessary for the formation of a school 
of historical painting. The history of Art shows 
that whatever may be the extent of general educa- 
tion, the service of religion or the protection of the 
state is indispensable, at the outset at least, for the 
full practical development of the highest style of 
painting. Thus formed and thus exercised historic 
Art lives and is progressive, but with the aid, how- 
ever liberal, of private patronage alone, either its 
aim becomes lowered, or its worthier efforts are 
< aaa numerous to re-act on the general 


To many it may appear unnecessary to assert the 
capastty of the painters or of the public for the 
cultivation or eqoveciation of elevated Art; but it 
must be remembered that while the great stimulus 
and support of public employment is wanting, the 
exertions of the artists are gradually compelled 
into other directions; and some observers, looking 
at this result alone, may draw erroneous inferences 
from it,—may Sometimes hastily conclude that 

res of familiar subjects, which have been of 
years predominant and deservedly attractive, 





represent the universal and unalterable taste of o, 
—_ + as taste of the 

uch observers might ev. . 
samerk that the productions in ne etn 
approach the dignity of history than the 
of the lower order of subjects, and ei 
choice of incidents, or by their 


y as 
that the artists of England want 
nities which those of other nations 
in order to distinguish themselves j 
undertakings. But to p' i 
proper light it will be 
sideration the peculiar ci 
the ——_ school has been f 


which it is not intended 

it been ae to any 

ment of public buildings. 

existed, owing to various accidental ci 
The perfection which the great Italian masten 

arrived at, was the result, it is true, of slow es. 

perience, but happily for them the more omame. 

last. With the ish school it was the reverse. 

Its rise in the last century was remarkable for 

sudden excellence in colouring and chiaro-scuro, 

an excellence so great, as to ecli 

efforts in a severer style, while it gave a bias to the 

school. The peculiar union of what are called the 

ornamental part of the Art, with those essentid 

to history, which has prevailed in England, nt 

unattended with some sacrifice of more solid qu. 

lities, has been generally attributed to this in. 


fluence. 


school was developed ; namely, the 
troduction and prevalence of a style suited to small 
dimensions. Most of the distinguished 
artists in the time of Reynolds, painted the sized 
life. The experiment, as regards private patr- 
nage, seems to have been then fairly made, and the 
gradual change to reduced dimensions, to 
re oy uence of the i 
mand for e works, arising in a great 
from the limited size of English a 
pictures, 


a practice recommended by the occasional exm- 
ple of Oe Dest easton te b 
the subject is dignified, i 
cannot consistently be accompanied by 
€ treatment. Minute imitation is not 

orreggio’s Gethsemane, nor in Raphael's 
of Ezekiel,’ diminutive as : 
of manner which is indispensable i i 
themes - not, ee essential i 
jects, and hence, when specimens 
similar in size, but widely different i 
nical conditions, are 
sion produced by so marked a 
factory, without reference to 
subject. ue tise ale 

us, partly throug’ 
mental”’ character of the school, 
prevent this abrupt contrast of tr 
tures which are to hang together in 
under such ee es ee t 
appears to disadvantage), ‘ 
chiefly followed, is that which admits 
materials, thus combining the attractions 
liar subjects with the dignity of the 
Under such influences has been ‘ 
resting portion of the more modern English 
distinguished, on the one hand from the a 
and on the other, from the small ume 
Italian masters, embracing a great — : 
—_ sometimes scarcely ler mye from 
, Sometimes approach ary 

The circumstances that have d to the gener 
adoption of a small size are thus, it 
dental, and the actual practice of our 


not be adduced as ee 
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severed in such undertakings to the last; with 
some, the a D : 

this style was first kindled at an advanced period 
of their career. In the last 7 all the prin- 


cipal English artists, notwithstan ing —- 
e , as 


| guccess in small pictures, were in ti 


y observed, of painting the size of life—Rey- 


| nolds (considered as an historical painter), West, 


Barry, Fuseli, Copley, Northcote, Opie, and 


rs. 
= cannot, therefore, be admitted that the artists 
of England are, by their own choice, confined to 
small dimensions ; but the questions now are,— 
Whether it is possible to afford more favourable 
ortunities than those which have hitherto ex- 
jsted for the adequate display of historic Art ? 
Whether such opportunities will be sufficienly 


| numerous? for if not, the school, after attaining the 


excellence which honourable employment will as- 
guredly call forth, may again languish ; and lastly, 
Whether such encouragement will be in danger 


| of diverting the taste and practice of some artists 


from that domestic Art which is now so success- 


| fully cultivated ? 
The first of these questions, while it is imme- 
diately connected with the special object of the 








commission, involves the consideration of the ab- 
stract relation of dimensions to styles of Art. 
This subject has been often discussed on grounds 
independent of technical requisites, and as very 
different opinions have been the result, it may here 
be allowable, without undervaluing the conclusions 
derived from other considerations, to refer to the 
mere physical or external conditions which must 
necessarily affect the question. 

In comparing the treatment of cabinet pictures 
with that of works of the largest size—for example, 
where the figures are colossal—it may be observed 
that the small picture, besides being executed with 
delicacy, generally exhibits a certain fulness of de- 
tail, while the large work is not only less elaborate, 
but is composed of fewer parts. Even assuming 
the some subject, and one requiring a variety of 
minute accessories, to be represented on a colossal 
and on a small scale, it may be safely affirmed that 
the degree of detail which would be admissible in 
the small picture would be objectionable in the 
larger. In a grander and more ideal subject, where 
such detail would be inadmissible under any cir- 
cumstances, the comparison could be less fairly 
made, but a similar influence would be more or 
less apparent. Thus, assuming other conditions to 
be common, the greater space never allows the 
introduction of more detail than the smaller, but 
generally, if not always, requires Jess. 

Without entering into the examination of this 
question, as connected with the laws of vision, it 
may be remarked that, although the indistinctness 
arising from distance may be counteracted, as re- 
gards the most important qualities in Art, by 
increased dimensions, and by appropriate style and 
treatment, it must still tend to exclude certain re- 
finements of imitation which are appreciable in 
pictures requiring to be seen near,—refinements 
capable of conferring an interest on details that 
may be unimportant in themselves. The inference 
is at once applicable to the question proposed. The 

iar subject, as fullest of accidental circum- 
stance, must be best — in dimensions fitted 

r near inspection, and, in an advanced state of 
Art as regards imitative excellence, must be a con- 
sequence of the habitual adoption of such dimen- 
sions. On the other hand, the larger the figures 
m 4 picture, the greater the distance at which the 
Ms must be seen; and as the omission of detail 

4 consequence of that reduced scale of gradation 
which distance supposes,—as the absence of minute 
Particulars is felt to be the attribute of distance 
without reference to the size of objects, so the ac- 
a in the larger work of Art require to be 
ew and important. Thus, again increased dimen- 
sons, by involving the suppression of detail, sug- 
Bests subjects of correspon ing dignity. 

é game vars to be the relation of disensions to 
pals and subject, considered with reference to 
it nical results : as regards the question of taste, 
may be observed that the involuntary conclusions 

> ved from the influence of association agree with 
po pred of Art. The analogy between grandeur 
- the absence of detail, and between minute cir- 
mstance and familiar ipcidents, is sufficiently 
a With these analogies, the impressions 
luced by magnitude and its attributes, and by 


| the opposite qualities, respectively correspond. 


mbition to encounter the difficulties of 
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The general relation thus defined has often been 
rev in works of Art, but not with equally 
good results, for it may be remarked that 
phe when weaeg, A in yw and full of acci- 

1 circumstance, have u ing effect of 
magnified cabinet pictures ; on re ero bey di- 
minutive historical works, when treated with that 
breadth which bel to the grandest style, must 
| pean ate vase large works diminished. The 

-men inconsistency can hardly be objected 
to; grandeur of conception and treatment must 
unquestionably be acceptable in any form, but 
nevertheless, the abstract breadth of imitation 
which is indispensable in elevated subjects is, under 
pall me supposed, a kind of contradic- 

» inasm as generalization of a 
distant or ideal effect is submitted to close inspec- 
tion, and can only be so viewed. The small pic- 
tures by Raphael and Cortuggio, before referred to, 
are of this description; but the instances of such 
en ne treated on so minute a scale are not 

uent. 


t is unnecessary to enumerate other exceptions, 
or to refer to larger works in which a jut cag 
tion of style may have tended to obviate an incon- 

ity between subject and dimensions. It may 

Sufficient to’ dwell on those plainer principles 
which result from the technical and external con- 
ditions that have been considered, but which may 
afford a criterion with regard to some of the more 
arbitrary conventions of works of Art. 

It may be added, that even the extreme conclu- 
sions which might be deduced from the conditions 
referred to, are strictly conformable to the authority 
of the grandest examples of Art. The loftier aim 
of imitation thus defined, may seldom be literally 
compatible with the usual range of subjects; but 
in this instance again, the criterion, as such, may 
be admissible. us, assuming the representation 
to be dilated to its full measure, details of cos- 
tume, illusion, and even the more delicate varieties 
of colour are no longer fitted for the dimensions. 
But in proportion as the subordinate excellences 
of imitation are excluded by the nature of the ex- 
isting technical conditions, the display of the nobler 

malities still attainable becomes more necessary. 
ye the resources of Art become circumscribed, the 
artist’s aim becomes elevated. In the highest style 
of painting, as in sculpture, the representation 
of inanimate substances ceases to be satisfactory 
when they no longer directly assist impressions of 
beauty or grandeur : and the styles of Art in which 
the living form can be least dispensed with, are 
precisely those which, by the abstract character of 
their imitation, render it less objectionable. 

The foregoing considerations may warrant the 
conclusion that the grandest style of Art is beat 
displayed in large dimensions. It will also follow 
that the treatment of subjects fitted for such di- 
mensions, must tend to ennoble the style and taste 
of the artist. 

Works of such magnitude cannot be often in 
demand for ordinary dwelling-houses ; hence, while 
pictures are exclu ed from churches, the places 
in which it is possible and desirable to employ the 
higher branches of Art will be the national and 
municipal public buildings ; all localities, in a word, 
where painting can be displayed to the public in its 
— and most didactic form. 

ut will such opportunities and means of en- 
couragement be sufficiently numerous and endur- 
ing? The answer to this important question can 
be best anticipated by the exertions of the artists ; 
it may be reasonably expected that the employment 
of national talent in a great national building, will 
serve as an example throughout the country, 
that the style of Art which will be thus recom- 
mended promoted, may be even adopted in fit 
situations for the ion of the mansions and 
villas of affluent individuals. 

In answer to the third question proposed, namely, 
whether the encou t of rical painting 
may tend to alter the direction of the taste and 
practice of those artists pursuing the hitherto more 
thriving and popular branch of Art; it may be 
ape to observe that even - a — wont 

no just t against- eroploymen 

in candidates for fame in another depart- 
ment. But the long lected interests of the 
historical painters can, it is believed, be promoted 
without interfering in any degree with the pros- 
perity of the class in question. That school is 
already formed ; and the cause to which it chiefly 
owed its rise,—the possibility of its productions 





ing placed in apartments of ordinary dimensions, 
must insure its duration; added to which, the 
societies for the e ment of Art by subscrip- 
tion and lottery, have solely in view the acquisition 
and distribution of comparatively small pictures. 
The object now is to find opportunities as fit (they 
ment and dleplay of historical pointing om larve 
men y i painting on a large 
scale. aaees auay Us Od Neaease of Se 7 
posed encouragement on risi ion o 
artists, it is at all events desirable Sr reclineti 
should be free ; that the inheritors of that enthu- 
siasm, which prompted the best English artists of 
the last century to offer to decorate St. Paul’s 

dent * ‘buildings at oe own expense, 
may no ask in vain even for space. 

The tendency of the national talent has 
been hi considered, in a great measure, apart 
from the question of the qualification of the 
artists. It may be sufficient, in reference to this 
part of the subject, to acknowledge that the diffi- 
culties of the style of Art, which is now proposed, 
may be peculiarly great in England, owing to the 
circumstances before adverted to, and that no com- 
mon energy may be necessary to surmount such 
difficulties. But while the artists are expected to 
show themselves worthy of entering on that career 
Sein cle to them, it is but just to re- 
mind the enli judges of Art who refer to 
the great works of other countries, that those 
works were the result of repeated essays, and that 
considerable time was for the formation 
of the taste and practice of those who produced 

. In justice to the artists, the trial should be 
as fairly made in England. 

On ordinary occasions the imitative arts may 
be considered as’adventitious embellishments ; but 
in proposing to adorn an important national edifice, 
where it is essential that a characteristic unity of 
design should be maintained throughout, paintin 
should appear as the auxiliary of architecture. It 
was thus that it was employed in the best ages of 
Greece and Italy, and it was thus that its highest 
development was insured. Ia the present instance 
the chief in painting will be required 
to be on an extensive scale. The difficulty of keep- 
ing large masses of canvas well stretched during 
all changes of weather, has been considered an 
objection to the em t of that material under 
such evil here alluded to may 
be seen in its worst form, in the ceiling of the 
chapel at Whitehall, owing to the surface of the 
ae being highly varnished. The fittest 

inds of painting, for the decoration of architec- 
ture, are » which can be applied, when required, 
to every surface, curved as well as plain; and for 
such decoration, — recommended 
as it is by the example ag p+ < 
appears to be better adapted any other 


The objections to the employment of fresco in 
London, on account of the smoke, have not been 
overlooked, and various info’ ion respecting 
the mode of cleaning such paintings has been col- 
lected. The opinions of Director Cornelius on the 
subject will be found in his statements (A ix 
No. 3). Fyetineey Bess, om Using come ted on 
this ‘ point,* remarked that ‘* frescos were 

inted in the open air in London, the rain would 

the best picture cleaner.”” The observation is 


pro- 


so far im , that it assumes the possibility of 
washing freely without ~ md tothe colours. 
Mr. Thomas Barker, of Bath, who painted a fresco 


of considerable extent in that city ‘some years 
since, writes :t—‘' To clean fresco from smoke, 
I know of no mode so simple or efficacious, as 
washing the surface with pure water, using a doft 
8 in the operation.’” Mr. Barker elsewhere 
eanves :—“* It is now seventeen years since the 
completion of that work ;’’ (the fresco he painted) 
“if any change has taken place, it is in the 
colouring having become much more effective than 
when first completed.’’ Mr. Andrew Wilson writes 
from Genoa,t that frescoes there are cleaned with 
vinegar, 80 as to look as fresh as when first 
— Carlo Maratti used wine in washing the 


‘atican frescoes, and succeeded in "the inne 
inci intings, notwithstanding ries 
ad - Se of neal two centuries.§ e 
seems, therefore, to be no reasonable ground of 


; Pines wae ~( February 28, 1842. 
H+ ler in the second edition of Bellori’s Life of 
C. Maratti. 
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rehension on this account. With regard to the 

t of the English climate, no very accurate 
conclusions can be arrived at, as the examples of 
older frescoes in this country are not numerous. 
About the middle of the last century some frescoes 
were executed at West Wycombe Park, by Gui- 
seppe Borgnis, a Milanese, under the auspices of 
Francis Lord Le Despenser. The paintings are 
exposed to the open air, yet those in the east 
portico and south colonnade and loggio, are in 
general remarkably well preserved. The paintings 
in the west portico, from whatever cause, have 
suffered considerably. The east portico is an 
agreeable example of the union of fresco-painting 
with architecture ; in the soffit is a copy of Guido’s 
‘ Aurora.’ Some ceilings in the interior appear to 
be painted in oil. 

iy long as any doubt is expressed as to the 
mode in which the antique paintings which have 
been preserved were executed,* it may not be 
allowable to quote those works as examples of the 
durability of fresco-painting in particular; but 
they afford strong evidence of the durability of 
painting on well-prepared walls. Sufficient ex- 
amples, however, of frescoes, properly so called, 
that have stood for many centuries, exist in Italy. 
Among them may be mentioned: at Padua the 
works of Avanzo, though injured in lately remov- 
ing the whitewash with which they were covered ; 
in Florence those of Benozzo Gozzoli_ in the 
Palazzo Ricardi, of Angelico da Fiesole, Masaccio, 
and others; in Perugia those of Perugino ; in 
Assisi those of Giotto, (the vows of St. Francis) ; t 
these works belong to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. In S. Giacomo, Spello, Orvieto, Pisa, 
Siena, and Rome, various examples by the earlier 
masters are in good preservation, when unhurt by 
violence. The works of Luini, at Saronno and 
L , may be mentioned as remarkable instances 
of frescoes in perfect preservation after three cen- 
turies.~ It has been supposed that the sea air at 
Venice may have affected the few frescoes painted 
in that city ; but in Genoa, where the influence of 
the sea air is more immediate and the effect of 
storms more severely felt, frescoes have lasted on 
the external walls of houses for some centuries.§ 

The practice of fresco-painting, as far as de- 
scription can explain it, is sufficiently detailed in 
the papers of the Appendix which follow, but it 
may be desirable briefly to examine its general 
qualities as a means of representation. 

Its difficulties are not to be dissembled; they 
are, however, not the difficulties of the mere 
method, but arise from the necessity of an especial 
attention to those qualities which rank highest in 
art ; qualities which, when not absolutely indis- 
pensable, are too often neglected. Defects in com- 
position, form, action, expression, and the treat- 
ment of drapery, may be redeemed in an oil-paint- 
ing by various merits; notso ina fresco. A style 
of art thus circumscribed cannot, therefore, be 
recommended for exclusive adoption ; but if studied 
together with oil-painting, its influence can hardly 
fail to be beneficial. The great Italian masters, as 
is well known, practised both methods; hence 
their employment, frequent as it was, in fresco, led 
to no imperfection, but on the contrary, may be 
considered to have been mainly conducive to the 
vigorous character of Italian design. 

he immediate and necessary connexion of this 
mode of painting with the highest aims of art fits 
it to embody those inventions which belong essen- 
tially to the domain of thought. As a mode of 
decoration for public buildings it has peculiar re- 
commendations: no style of painting is more 
clear, distinct, and effective at adistance. This is 
— to be referred to the thorough execution, 
lounded on the intelligence of form, which it re. 
quires, and to the brilliancy of the material em- 


* According to Sir Humphrey Davy’s ex ments, 
the antique — s+ called the‘ Aldobrendini larsingn? 
was unquestionably executed in fresco ; no colours were 
found im it but such as stand in fresco, and the white 
pigment was lime. (Compare Appendix, No. 5.) Other 
paintings appear, from his description of the materials, 
to have been executed in tempera, though he calls them 
freseo; but no wax (used in the encanstic method) was 
found in any of the specimens examined by this great 
Comet im 24 The Philosophical Transactions, 

5, p. 97) u Pompei, specimens 0 , 
said to be frequent. ' 4 ne oe 

+ Letter from Professor Ernst 
ax = Deger of Disseldorf, 

+ Communication from Mr. Ludwig Graner. 


§ Letter from Mr. Andre ; 
bruary, 1842. a w Wilson, Genoa, 28th Fe. 
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loyed for the lights. But there are other causes 
ployed for jtetness of effect more directly connected 
with general design. With dimensions and dis- 
tance, and a treatment that depends rather on 
power of light than on intensity or —_ of 
shade for its effect, a style arises which develops 
the elements of composition in some measure dis- 
tinct from chiaro-scuro. The influence of these 
conditions is apparent in the best Italian frescoes, 
which, at the same time that they exhibit the hap- 
piest adaptation of perspective and foreshorten- 
ing, and often the most skilful management of 
gradations of light, are remarkable for impressive 
clearness of arrangement. 7 

This style of composition is still more apparent 
in the celebrated cartoons of Raphael, in which 
it is carried to the most emphatic en still 
combining the picturesque principle of depth, as 
opposed to the flatness of basso-relievo. These 
works were evidently treated with reference to the 
material in which they were to be ultimately ex- 
ecuted, namely, tapestry; in that material, as 
wrought in Raphael’s time, powerful effects of 
light and shade were unattainable—a defect 
attempted to be remedied by nagooas the re- 
lief of some of the objects with gold. The figures 
are, however, colossal in size, as the works were to 
be seen at a considerable distance, and the great 
artist attained distinctness by means of composi- 
tion almost alone. The principal figures are ren- 
dered important chiefly by the place they occupy, 
and the story is comprehended at the first glance ; 
thus a skilful arrangement supplies the absence of 
those modes of relief which might be resorted to 
in oil-painting; indeed the effect of light and 
shade, making every allowance for the injuries of 
time, is far weaker than that attainable in fresco. 

But assuming this general style of composition 
to be applicable to fresco, it cannot be objected 
that, owing to its peculiar fitness in the case re- 
ferred to, it would in any degree disqualify the 
artist for the practice of composition in oil-paint- 
ing ; for the cartoons of Raphael have always been 
considered to be among the most perfect examples 
of arrangement and of masterly clearness in telling 
astory, without any reference to the particular 
conditions which may have influenced the painter. 

In like manner as regards colouring, the prac- 
tice of fresco has never been found to have any un- 
favourable influence on that of oil-painting, but 
rather the reverse. Without referring to particular 
works as instances of the perfection in both 
methods, which the Italian masters of different 
schools—Francia and Raphael, Andrea del Sarto 
and Guido, Guercino and Pordenone* attained, it 
may be sufficient to mention the example of Cor- 
reggio—in the opinion of Reynoldst the most 
consummate of painters as regards colour and ex- 
ecution. This great artist painted more in fresco 
than in oil, looking to the quantity of surface 
covered. In his case it is evident that even the 
comparative absence of depth and mass of shade in 
fresco had no unfavourable influence on his prac- 
tice as an oil-painter, while the clearness of his 
colouring in his oil-paintings may not unreasonably 
be attributed in some degree to his experience in 
the other method. ¢ fm ot it may be allowable 
to express the opinion that the great skill of the 
English artists in water colours might be the 
means of introducing new technical merits and a 
new perfection in the practice of colouring in 
fresco, which might again directly benefit the 
school of oil-painters. 

The foregoing are among the considerations 
Which it is considered might induce her Majesty’s 
commissioners to recommend the promotion and 
encouragement of historical painting in connexion 
with the rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament, 


* For a description of Pordenone’s princi resco. 
the cu la of S. Rocco at Venice, wee Boechint La 
Carta, el Navegar Pittoresco, Ven. 1660, pp. 94, 

} ge = ey ee Note LV. 

e works of Correggio in fresco, are here ref 

to merely to show that the practice of that ehakins 
no disadvantageous influence on the practice of oil- 
ainting; but the cupolas of Corregzio at Parma, are 
by no means favourable examples of the durability of 
resco. Their decay appears, however, to have been 
owing to the former dilapidated state of the roofs and 
the penetration of damp, as the lower figures are better 
preserved. ‘The fresco in the tribune of Ss. Giovanni 
was destroyed in enlarging that part of the church: 
art of the principal group, the Coronation of the 

irgin, was fortunately saved, and was inserted in the 
wali of the library at Parma. It is in perfect preser- 
vation, and is one of the noblest works of the master, 





while a hope may be 
ample will be followed on 
employment of fresco, 
intended works might 
since it must necessarily depend on the ey; 
inclination and qu:lification on the part of 
artists, to work in that method. 
C. L. Eastiagg, 

The reader will ponder over this treatise. sn | 
the production of an artist and Pps 
will receive the respect even of those who 
hold opinions opposed to the views of the ccna! 
plished writer. 

We proceed to copy another valuable 
ment, “ THE SUBSTANCE OF SOME toed 
EXPRESSED BY DIRECTOR CORNELIUS oy tm 
PROPOSED DECORATION OF THE Houses op | 
PARLIAMENT.” * 


THE SITUATION, 
Cornelius, the distingui 
cuted so many works in fresco 
where, inspected the plans for 
Parliament, as well as the site 
during his short stay in 
1841. His attention was first di 
=— ee with reference to 
e thinks situation unobjectionable. 
= idea - the damp of the river 
ect on fresco paintings in rooms elevated 
in question a ge the actual level of 
water. The effects of damp in the 
not apprehended by the Germ i 
failures that might have been hastily 
damp, were really owing, Cornelius 
the use of lime in too a state. Of 
mental works painted at Munich in 
those only have faded whic 
— —_ — _ attenti 
us, a figure of Bavaria, 
which has faded considerably, is 
been executed with lime that was too fresh. 
lar failures in less exposed situations 
traced to the same cause. The 
Grace at Paris, painted in the 1 
Mignard, faded soon after it was done, 
ficiently elevated above damp 1 
the lime used was too new. 
The damp which, in the opinion of Cornelins,is | 
really prejudicial to fresco, is that which iso 
sioned by the use of unseasoned materials—nevti 
ber, imperfectly burnt bricks, &c. Thenitrewhid 
is so destructive to fresco, is that which he supposs 
to originate from the stones of the wall rather the 
from the mortar. Such causes of decay might exs 
in high and dry situations from want ofcare. Be 
Cornelius lays the greatest stress on the necessity o 
using lime that has been kept, since this 
comes in immediate contact with the colours, wi 
is a colour itself.f When this eminent artist,» 
conjunction with others, painted the house of 
Chevalier Bartholdy, in Rome, an 
had been employed under Mengs ( 
fresco painter), directed their 
point, and it so aes that they 
plied with lime which had been 
years. The works alluded to, 
Sows cal ppp aa oar 
ve si perfectly weil. s ; 
Among other precautions it is desirable to # 
the building itself dry well betore 
walls: yet Connaiies painted in the 
Munich, not long after it was finished, from 4 ®- 
fidence in the soundness and dryness of the mae 
rials. He, however, took the precaution fo w 
water that had been boiled in moistening the st 
face and in thinning the lime. 
THE STYLE OF THE ARCHITECTURE. 
With respect to the question, whether it is pe 
a So eee Sa - y between te 
ern taste in painting an ; 
the opinion of Cornelius is unhesitating; bat 
* The particulars relating to the 
painting, are extracts only more 
freely communicated by him. For 
to facts, in the history of the Arts, 
subjects discussed, the Secretary of 
et gee ee ee are 
rackets, or are giv tes. 
As the opinion respecting the necessity 
lime that has been long kept is frequently 
this paper, it may be necessary 
German and Italian fresco- 
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essential to keep the lime 
months.—See the remaining papers in 
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‘nion, it will appear, is the result of ticular 
opinion, syecting’ the standard of pictorial excel- 
jence. He thinks the Italian works which the Ger- 
mans most approve, and modern German Art itself 

tly fit for such a purpose. The works of 
einrich Hess in the Allerheiligen Kapelle at Mu- 
nich are, he observes, in one sense, a case in point, 
since that chapel is in the Byzantine style of archi- 
tecture, the date of which is still earlier than the 
so-called Gothic. In these frescoes the space round 
the figures is often gilt, and thus the rude splendour 
of a remote period is united with a grandeur of de- 
sign derived from the purest examples of Italian 


rt. 
+ is well known that in the middle ages the ca- 
thedrals and churches throughout Europe, however 
varying in their style of architecture, were more or 
Jess decorated with painted and gilded ornamemts 
and scriptural or legendary subjects. [Vestiges 
of paintings, even in churches where stained glass 
had been used, are often found concealed under 
whitewash, and every year brings some to light in 
our own country. ]* Similar works ina ruined state, 
have lately been discovered in the choir of the ca- 
thedral at Cologne. These are now to be replaced, 
Cornelius states, by Professor Steinle, and the ge- 
neral style to be adopted will correspond with the 
architecture, although the forms and draperies will 
be treated with a due regard to the best examples 


of art. 

Cornelius thinks that Westminster Hall might 
be decorated on the same principles, with a like at- 
tention to the character of the architecture. He 
considers that as the walls of such buildings were 
sometimes hung with tapestries, they could be quite 
as consistently adorned with paintings. It is to be 
observed that in the Hall of Constantine in the 
Vatican, painted by Giulio Romano and others 
from Raphael’s designs, the edges of the frescoes 
are made to imitate the appearance of yy Hi 
this treatment is also observable in some of 


| cieling paintings of the Vatican, though differently 


contrived according to their situation. But Cor- 
nelius thinks no such approximation to the effect 
of hangings necessary, since paintings were quite 
as common as tapestry in ancient Gothic edifices. 
He considers the questions as to the appropriate 
style of sculpture and painting for Gothic build- 
ings to rest precisely on the same grounds, and as- 
sumes that the artists of the thirteenth century 
would have added better ornaments to the archi- 
tecture of the period if they had possessed the skill. 
He considers it, nevertheless, essential that a cer- 
tain congruity and harmony should be preserved, 
less dependent on association than on general prin- 
ciples. He thinks that the style of some Floren- 


| tine masters of the fifteenth century would har- 
_ Monize well with Gothic structures of an earlier 


date or character. 

It is here to be observed that the question of the 
adaptation of the style of art to the architecture is 
connected in the mind of Cornelius with that of 
the general expediency of returning to those se- 
verer principles of design which, it is acknowledged, 
first led to excellence in Italian Art. With these 
views he connects the consideration of the nature 
and capabilities of fresco, as a means of insuring 


| attention to the elements of form and composition. 
| The founders of the present German school, as is 


well known, at first proposed these principles and 
methods not as an end, but as a means which it 


i hoped would again lead to important results. 


| demn 


But the attempt, according to the eminent artist so 
often "s was at the outset universally con- 

emned. When a few individuals (with that artist 
himself, Overbeck and Veit at their head) began 
the revolution which they have now rendered com- 
paratively popular, they had to encounter the most 


| Violent opposition and the keenest ridicule from 








their own countrymen ; and even when, after years 
of perseverance, they had succeeded in gaining 
some favour at home, it was long before foreigners 
acknowledged their merit. Cornelius dwells on 
these circumstances in recommending the style 
above alluded to. 

here are other considerations connected with 
the application of painting to Gothic architecture 
particularly, on which Cornelius was consulted, 
7 Which may not be undeserving of attention. 
he available spaces for painting in Gothic build. 
mgs are supposed to be unfavourable ; the pointed 





* Preston, Dartford, Roc 
Westminster, gee ord, Rochester, the Chapter House, 





arch, sometimes introduced superficially on walls, 
and the acute forms produced by the simplest 
groinings in ceilings are, it is remarked, difficult 


to fill satisfactorily. It is here necessary to bear 
in mind that the taste for this style of architecture 
declined in Italy much earlier in the rest of 


Europe, and hence the examples of celebrated 
paintings in Gothic churches are rare ; the works 
of Cimabue and other early Italian masters at 
Assisi, and those ascribed to Giotto in the church 
of the Incoronata at Naples are, however, cases in 
point, and had Gothic architecture continued to 
prevail in Italy, higher examples, it may be as- 
sumed, would not have been wanting. lius 
does not admit that there is any unusual difficulty 
in adapting painting to the oe pment of Gothic 
architecture. [It may be ily granted that all 
painting is difficult to contrive and execute, 
but no Gothic roof, assuming the groining to be 
simple, could present such difficulties as Michael 
Angelo had to contend with, in the of the 
Sistine chapel (the architecture of which is not 
Gothic), where the figures are painted on a pro- 
jecting ridge formed by the meeting of two curves. 
celebrated foreshortened figure of Haman is 

painted on such a surface. A portion of the cieling 
in one of the Stanze of the Vatican, presents simi- 
lar difficulties.] The more florid style of Gothic 
may be acknowledged to be unfit for pictorial de- 
coration on a large scale; its surfaces being so 
crowded with ornamental panelling that little space 
remains for pictures. 

Another objection to the application of painting 
to Gothic architecture, is the use of stained glass. 
A decoration so suitable in many instances to Go- 
thic windows, is incompatible with the due effect 
of paintings on the walls, the colours of which re- 
quire to be ay by a colourless, and at the 
same time a sufficient light. This objection is met 
by the consideration that stained glass is not de- 
sirable nor usual in all Gothic buildings, to the ex- 
tent to which it was employed in those of a sacred 
character. Its application elsewhere was generally 
less profuse, and might be so contrived as not ma- 
terially to interfere with the quantity or quality of 
the light. In answer to a question on this subject, 
addressed to Cornelius by letter, he replies, ‘‘ The 
church ‘ in der Aue,’ at Munich, which has painted 
windows, is not adorned with frescoes, but the 
church of St. Francis, at Assisi, shows how painted 
windows and frescoes may be combined. The 
paintings discovered in the cathedral at Cologne 
were without doubt executed immediately after the 
completion of the choir.’”* 

FRESCO AS COMPARED WITH OIL-PAINTING. 

Cornelius is decidedly of opinion that fresco 
should be preferred to oil-painting for the decora- 
tion of the New Houses of Parliament. In pro- 
nouncing this opinion he is of course not alive to 
any of the considerations which would weigh with 
English judges respecting the present ignorance of 
the process of fresco in this country, and the com- 
parative mastery of our oil-painters. In no cir- 
cumstances probably could he prefer oil-pictures to 
fresco, in which hehas for many years been ——— 
eng: , and in which his taste has been forme 
He, however, supports his preference (at least with 
regard to certain applications of paintmg) by argu- 
ment and yo = apne te is on 
every account fittest for monume , permanent 
works in public buildings in which painting is to 
be considered as the bhandmaid of architecture. 
The Italian masters, he observes, were always fully 
im with the necessity of adapting their 
works to the effect of the architecture, so as to 
make one harmonious whole. The nature of fresco 
fits it for such a . It is indeed impossible 
to produce that illusion which is considered so de- 
sirable in oil-pictures—the same depth of shade is 
not in the artist’s power; but this very circum- 
stance, while it compels attention to composition, 
colour, and pore-9 mag cea = more directly ap- 

ropriate for stri ive purposes. 
P Ga ne point is Cornclins more decided, than on 
the necessity of placing a given series of frescoes 


* Without reference to the style of the architecture, 
the highest faerggt~ | for the union of stained glass, to 
a certain extent, with paintings on the walls, is that of 
the Stanze of the Vatican, the windows of which were 
evriched with figures of angels supporting the papal 
arms (those of Julius II. and Leo X.), by the glass 

inter, William of Marseilles, at the very time when 

phael was painting the frescoes of the same rooms. 

















See Vasari, Vita di Guglielmo da Marcilla. 
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unter Ahn-cantoshel ena deiting ait, This ap- 
pears to be quite compatible with the employment 
of many such directors, by subdividing the works ; 
but he thinks it most desirable nan 4 
series there should a congruity sty 

general execution. In Munich, where expe- 
rience has now been gained in ’ 
several independent masters have formed 


Hermann.* 

No new modes of cleaning fresco have been de- 
vised in y. To a question on this point 
addressed to Cornelius by letter, he replies :—‘* The 
London smoke maengae bey have a disadvan- 

us effect on frescoes; but with a due warmth, 
pet prays pow ally of ag 


evil effects are to be apprehended. it een 
after fifty or a hundred years, it should be found 
that tho dirt bad eaveaeslatel te agrent cutent, 

.. The mould 


——— eingay relating to the modes of 

inqui m 

eon . The m adopted by Carlo Maratti, in 
Sy have elsewhere remarked, is also pre- 


TIME NECESSARY FOR THE EXECUTION OF 
WORKS IN FRESCO. 
The whole scheme and invention of a series of 
frescoes should not only be settled, but all the large 


| drawings made by the time the building is ready ; 


for the work can then advance fe Supposing 
the present buildings to be y in seven torin 
from this time, Cornelius says it is time to n 
the designs. The German artists, expert as they 
are in drawing, always take some years to 

their cartoons. Cornelius’s cartoon for the altar- 
wall of the Ludwig-Kirche at Munich was executed 
in Rome : he went there for the purp If West- 
minster Hall, or any other b 
existence, is to be ado with frescoes, the 
should be prepared with the first rough coat of 
mortar at once ; for this ought to be on the wall, 
if possible, for some years, before it receives the 
final preparation immediately re painting, un- 
less very old lime be used in the first instance : bu 
even in that case, six or twelve months 
elapse hetero painting on lt, to give % ample Sine 
to 


THE PRACTICE OF FRESCO-PAINTING. 


after conside 

Hence every part of this design must be defined 
in preparatory studies : the fresco is, in fact, 
copy from these, the forms being traced on the wall 
from drawings the full size. (Cartoons of the kind 


ey for fresco (that is, without colours) may 
seen in the National Gallery ; namely, those at 

bli it of the German artists is t 
My! 7 of Cornelius himself a ier. 
taking to siperin’ 








signs in Berlin, with scarcely any addition of his own. 
own first original work in city, is to 
decoration of a Campo Santo. 

















the head of the staircase, by Agostino Caracci.* 
When the painting is to be very large, aad & * 
found inconvenient to prepare a, coron ee 
same size, the drawing — > the size may be 
(thus Raphael’s 
aon 

ns gures 

It is scarcely 


Cornelius prepares and 

. A strong cloth is on 

if to be prepared for painting ; paper is 

ly glued the cloth. When this first 

f paper is quite dry, a second layer is care- 

jued over it in thesame manner. The edges 

of the separate sheets are a little scraped, where they 
overlap, in order to preserve an even surface. The 
surface is then prepared for drawing with size and 
alum. The drawing is made with charcoal, and, 
when finished, is fixed by wetting the back (the 
) with cold water, and then steaming the 
drawing in front. The effect of this last —— 
is to melt the size a little, thus fixing the ct A 

A finished drawing of the full size being thus 
ready, the outline is traced from it on oiled (trans- 
parent) paper : if the finished drawing is half the 
size it is enlarged by squares to the full dimen- 
sions, portion by portion ; in this case the paper on 
which it is copied should be moderately thin, for 
the conveniénce of tracing on the wall. A part of 
this ‘‘ working’’ outline (as much as can be finished 
in one painting) is now nailed to the wet wall, and 
the forms are again traced with a sharp point, which 
makes an indented — aon! e paper on 
the soft plaster. “ working”’ drawing is gene- 
rally destroyed in this operation. [The following 
is another mode : the paper to be applied to the 
wall is ind, and in close contact with, 
the fini cartoon ; the outlines of the latter are 
then pricked, and the operation necessarily leaves a 
similarly pricked outline on the paper behind. The 
next process is to pounce the pricked outline of the 
latter, when fastened to the wall, with a little bag 
of black or red dust ; this leaves a dotted outline 
on the wall. This method is sometimes adopted 
for small works, as the surface of the plaster thus 
remains undisturbed.) The first mode—tracing on 
oiled paper, and then again from it to the wall—is, 
however, generally p , Since it insures the 
best and most decided outline, while the finished 
cartoon may be preserved uninjured. In many 
celebrated Italian the indented outline, pro- 
duced by tracing, is apparent.t E 

It has been already observed that the fresco is a 
final operation ; any considerable alterations that 
may suggest themselves when the cartoon is com- 
pleted must be made on the cartoon, or rather on 
additional pi of paper fitted upon it. 

[One of the most interesting examples of the 
nature and extent of the alterations that may be in- 
twoduced in a composition prepared for fresco, is the 
cartoon, already referred to, of Raphael’s ‘ School 
of Athens. The changes are mostly additions. 
The figure of Epictetus, represented in the fresco 
sitting in the fo nd on the left, ing his 
head on his hand, is wanting in the cartoon. is 
figure was added to fill up a vacant space, and thus 
the change, though a considerable improvement, 
involved no inconvenience. Some less important 
alterations in the same fresco, such as covering the 
head of Aspasia with drapery instead of showing 
her flowing tresses (for thus she appears in the 
cartoon), might have been made on the wall with. 
out any change in the drawing. That this cartoon 
was the identical one which served for the execu- 
tion of the fresco is proved by the exact conformity 
of every part, except the additions above men- 
tioned, with the painting. } 

Beside the cartoon, in which the forms and 


* Presented by Lord Francis Egerton. Agostino Ca- 
racci assisted in the frescoes of the Farnese Palace, and 
the two subjects in question were, it appears, designed 
and executed entirely by him. See Lanzi, v. 5, p. 74, 
and Malvasia, v. 1, p. 439. 
t Compare Appendix, No. 5. The outlines of Rapha- 
el’s cartoons are covered with pin-holes. This is very 
rent also in the fragment of the cartoon for the 
urder of the Innocents,’ now in the National Gallery. 
Of the cartoons above mentioned, by Agostino Carracci, 
one (the Triumph of Galatea) has the pricked outline ; 
the other (the Cephatus and Aurora) not. ’ 
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shade are determined, it is de- 
a coloured sketch of - 
position, for it is almost as impossible 
ane colours os forms after the fresco is done. 
In , the German painters are not in the 
habit of making complete coloured sketches for 


quel light and 
sirable to have 


E PREPARATION OF THE WALL. 

If the wall to be painted is covered with old 
mortar, the ingredients of which are unknown, 
this coat should be entirely removed till the solid 
materials are laid bare. e rough coat then ap- 
plied is composed of river sand and lime. Th 
proportions of the sand to the lime may vary in 
different climates, and the working builder and 
mason are sufficiently experi on this point. 
In Italy, it that two parts of sand were 
added to one of lime ; the Germans generally use 
more sand, viz., three parts to one of lime. The 
thickness of the coat is such as is a in 

ing the walls of dwelling-houses. e sur- 
Face of this first application should be rough, but 
not unequally so; and the mason should avoid 
leaving cavities in it. 

The wall thus prepared should be suffered to 
harden perfectly; the longer it remains in this 
state the safer it will be, especially if the lime used 
was in the first instance fresh. In that case, two 
or three years even should elapse before any sub- 
sequent operations are undertaken. Among the 
essential conditions of fresco-painting must be 
mentioned the preparation an — of the 
lime. At Munich it is made and kept as follows : 
—A pit is filled with clean, burnt limestones, 
which, on being slaked, are stirred continually till 
the substance is reduced to an impalpable consist- 
ence.* The surface having settled to a level, 
clean river sand is spread over it to the depth of a 
foot or more, so as to exclude the air, and lastly 
the whole is covered with earth. The German 
painters suffer the lime to remain thus for at least 
three years before it is used either for the pur- 
poses of painting (for lime is the white pigment) 
or for coating the walls. Cornelius pre the 
lime , ‘the Ludwig-Kirche eight years — he 

i . reat quantity is generally kept 
fn Munich, and i ft pethaps, be hd rom thence 
for works in this country. late Lord Monson 
intended to have had lime from Munich for the 
works which Cornelius was to have done for him 
at Gatton. The pits or vats in which the lime is 
preserved are not lined with brick nor protected in 
any way ; they are dug in the mere earth. The 
lime thus kept is found moist, as at first, after 
many years. Cornelius said that there might per- 
haps be no objection to lining the pits, so as to 
keep the lime clean, but that the usual mode was 
to = ake . and keep it in the mode described. + 

e ultimate preparation for painting on the 
. — ay er pe —~] “y as follows :— 
surface is wetted again and again, with water 
that has been boiled, or with rain water, till it 
ceases to absorb. Then a thin coat of plaster is 
— over that portion only which is to be painted ; 
surface of this coat should be but very mode- 
rately rough. As soon as it begins to set (in ten 
minutes or so according to the season), a second 
= ‘~ is 4 on —_—— a. that is, with 
ore lime and less sand,—about roportions. 
Both these layers ed are cand y 3S eauaee 
of an inch thick. e plaster is laid on and the 
oo are eae with a wooden trowel—this 
\ is Cornelius’s practice. Some painters 
like the last surface (which is to receive the fresco) 
to be perfectly smooth ; one of the modes of ren- 
dering it slightly rough is to fasten some beaver 
nap to the trowel: another is to pass over the 
plaster in all directions lightly with a dry brush. 
_ THE PROCESS OF PAINTING. 
A portion of the outline is now traced with a 
sharp point on the plaster as before described, 
and the pointer begins to work when the surface 
is In such a state that it will barely receive the 
impression of the finger, and not so wet as to be 
in danger of being stirred up by the brush : be- 
sides other inconveniences this would fill the 
brush with sand. If the wall has been previously 
well wetted, the plaster will not dry too ra idly ; 
but if, duri the course of a dry summer's day 
the surface s to harden too much and no 

* The Italian mode, described i paper of 

the Appendix, is somewhat difeeue mene aE 
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lined with — directs the lime to be kept in pits 














longer takes the colour well, ; 
mouthful of water from time Ae. 
it over the surface, in the same 


inting, it will be 
applied sink in and look i 
to go over the surface before 
effect ap But after some time, 
the surface be not occasionally moi 
superadded colour will i 
underneath. The change in 
from the wet to the 
by experience, but it i 
first on a brick or tile 
After having comple 
the day, any plaster whi 
finished part is to be 
away care must be taken nev. 
in the middle of a mass 
light, but always where 
or its own outline forms a 
be not attended to, it is almost 
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dary ; for, 
impossible, 
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tinuing the work the next day, to match 
so that the junction shall be imperceptible; 
making these junctions correspond with 
lines of the composition, the patchwork which j 
= on y concealed. 

n the next day’soperation the surface of 
mortar is to be wetted as before, and care 
taken to wet the angles round the edge of thepor. | 
tion previously painted. This requires to be done 
delicately with a brush, in order to secure the suf. | 
ficient moistening of every minutest comer, and | 
also to avoid wetting or soiling the surface of the 
finished portion. On this last account it is better 
to begin from the upper part of the wall ; for, if 
the lower part is first finished, the water constantly 
runs over the fresh painting. 

When the painter is unable to finish a ion at 
once, or is com to leave it during the day 
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a considerable time, So hee artists have 
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linen is then spread ov 
painting, and pressed to 
the cushioned side of the board, w 


Hoe 


trievable, the spoiled 
and the process above 
particular part. 


described is 7 
The same is possible w 
reviewing the finished work, but poets 
should be taken that the portion cut out be 
bounded by definite lines, for the reason before 
given. This attention to the nice adj of 
the successive portions of the work, so as to male 
one whole in the mere execution, is of great im- 
portance in fresco-painti 
p.. the finished 
often increased, parts 
softened, by hatching, 
sivell, eh a brush not too ¥ 
then used being vinegar and white 
is more easily added in this way than 
some use crayons made of . 
heighten the lights. It is to be 
such retouchings are useless in 
the open air, because the rain washes 
= the = on ae — frescoes M4 
without retouchings ; i paintings 
es s Munich are sufficient 
avaliere Agricola who, as before 
Intel — a — on Roman 
is of opinion that they were ‘hee 
crayons.* Vasari, t however, distinctly ay OS 
frescoes which were not retouched ¥ a 
ject to alteration and decay.] Various Ty W | 
this kind have, nevertheless, been resorted to) 
the Munich painters, and Cornelius has mentioned 
some. 
THE COLOURS AND IMPLEMENTS. 
These details, communi with, allsuficet 
precision by Cornelius, need not be inserted bert, 
as they are given in other papers that follow. o 
colours are chiefly simple earths ; no oh salt, 
few mineral, preparations can be used < 
but there is a mode of rendering ager TA 
able. The palette is of tin, with arm 
* See Appendix, No. 5. 
t Introdusione, c. 19, and Vita di Antonio Vesesian® 
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ent the colours, which are thinned with water, 

m running off. The colours, mixed or ground 
+ water, are kept at hand in small pots. The 
Mn We ee are of the usual materials, but they should 
brushes are 0 * : 
all be somewhat longer in the hair than those used 

jl-paintings. 

aot or COMMUNICATIONS ON FRESCO- 

PAINTING. 

The following papers contain further information 
respecting the practice of fresco-painting, or point 
out the sources where the subject is more 
treated. In inserting these communications and 
extracts, it has not been possible to avoid occa- 
sional repetition, but in some cases coincident tes- 
timony may be necessary to establish or recom- 
mend particular methods. While the question re- 

ing the adoption of fresco remains, for the 
reasons before stated, undecided, it may appear 

ature to describe its methods so fully ; but it 
is precisely because so little is generally known of 
the process, in this country, that it has been 
thought desirable to take this means of putting the 
artists and the public in possession of the inform- 
ation that has been collected. 

A communication on fresco by Professor Hess, of 
Munich (to Mr. William Thomas), need not be given 
at length, as it agrees generally with the foregoing 
statements by Director Cornelius. In speaking 
of the preparation of the wall, Professor Hess re- 
commends ‘‘ bricks well dried, and of equal hard- 
ness,” as the groundwork of the mortar and 
plaster. Mr. Thomas observes, *‘ All the frescoes 
m Munich are painted on the (plastered) brick 
wall: laths with wattling and copper nails are not 
approved of, as the risk of bulging is thus in- 
creased. The use of laths is sometimes necessary 
for certain surfaces, but the professors in Munich 
are decided that a brick ground is to be preferred 
wherever it is practicable, not only on account of 
its solidity, but also because it is better adapted for 
the execution of the painting. The brick ground 
absorbs superfluous water, and keeps the plaster 
longer in a fit state for painting upon. The paint- 
ing ground dries much quicker on laths, as two 
surfaces are presented for evaporation. The walls 
ought to be thoroughly dry. A wall of a brick, or 
a brick and a half in thickness, is preferable to 
paint upon. Professor Hess once observed to me, 
that where the walls in the lower portions of build- 

8 were five or six feet thick, the liability of 
saline matter making its appearance was much 
increased, as the mass of wall remains longer in a 
humid state.’’ 

_Mr. C. H. Wilson, professor of ornamental de- 
sign in the Royal Edinburgh Institution, has con- 
tnbuted much useful information on the subject of 
fresco, derived from his own observation in Italy, 
and from recent communications from his father, 
Mr. Andrew Wilson, now at Genoa. He ob- 
serves: ‘‘ In Italy the practice of lathing walls is 
unknown, but many of the finest Italian ceiling 
frescoes are on lath, and are in perfect condition. 
Most vaulted ceilings, in what is termed the piano 
nobile, or principal floor of every palace, are con- 
structed of wood. The lathing in this case is not at- 
tached to single thin pieces of timber, cut to theshape 
of the ceiling, but to a strong grating ; in some cases 
the ribs and transverse pieces of this grating are 
four inches thick each way. The lathing in Italy 
i a very peculiar process. The material is the 
reed, which is cultivated so extensively in that 
country, and used in so many ways. It grows to 
the se of about 18 feet, and is rather more than 
one inch and a quarter diameter at the base. When 
these reeds are used for lathing they are split, and 
not being strong enouzh for the purpose in this 
state, they are wattled upon the grating.* The re- 
sult of this somewhat complicated contrivance is 
a framework of great strength.” 
ent Hamilton, a distinguished architect of 

dinbur h, observes: ‘In the preparation of 
walls and ceilings for fresco-painting, no expense 
should be spared ; battens and laths are obviously 
Perishable materials, and therefore ought to be 
ae The damp from exterior stone walls may 

guarded against by lining them with brick, and 
now that the use of cast-iron is so well understood, 
the girders or joisting of houses where fresco- 
painting is contempleted should be of iron arched 
= brick between, and thus a perfectly level 
Fr. ing may be formed of the most durable kind.”’ 
ror the more effectual prevention of damp, 


© (% are ; — . 
dis Nompare with the direetions of Vitruvius, Appet- 





ee, 


| Mr. Hamilton recommends that the lining of 
brick should be somewhat detached, leaving a 
small freee between it and the stone wall, to which 
it coul be bound at intervals. Mr. C. Wilson, in 
communicating this opinion, remarks, that as the 
brick lining, added to walls of sufficient solidity for 
the support of the ceiling here described, would 
diminish the size of the rooms, tiles placed edge- 
wise might be used instead of bricks. These 
should, however, be of sufficient strength to be in 
no danger of fracture from any ordinary accident. 
To guard against damp from roofs, or even occa- 
sional washing of upper floors, it is also suggested 
that a coating of asphalte might be applied on the 
upper sides of the arches of the ceiling. In some 
cases asphalte might be necessary in walls. Mr. 
C. Wilson observes, that a French architect, M. 
Polonceau, effectually checked the progress of 
damp from a humid soil, in several instances, by 
covering the horizontal surface of the masonry & 
few inches above the level ofthe soil with a coating 
of liquid asphalte, applied with a brush; when this 
was dry it was covered with a layer of coarse dry 
sand, and the building then proceeded. An ex- 
ternal joint of hard asphalte at the same level is 
necessary effectually to cut off all communication 
of damp. (See the ‘‘ Revue Générale de 1’ Archi- 
tecture,’’ September 1841.) These and other re- 
marks on the construction of walls and ceilings 
have been communicated with all deference to the 
judgment and experience of the architect of the 
new buildings at Westminster. 

In considering the question respecting the com- 
parative fitness of laths and bricks, as a ground- 
work for fresco, it is not to be forgotten that the 
battened wall sooner adapts itself to the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, and is therefore less likely 
to be affected by external damp ; while the cold- 
ness of the more solid wall causes the rapid con- 
densation of moisture in humid weather. This 
evil might perhaps be guarded against by due pre- 
cautions with regard to temperature and ventilation. 

Mr. C. Wilson next describes the mode of pre- 

aring the lime at Genoa:—‘‘ The lime having 
n slaked is mixed in a trough about six feet in 
length, and twenty inches in width ; at the bottom 
it is somewhat narrower. The instrument used in 
mixing it is similar to that used by our masons. 
The lime is worked with this, and water is thrown 
in till the substance is of the consistence of cream. 
At the end of the trough there is a little sluice, the 
opening of which, however, comes only to within 
an inch and a half of the bottom of the trough. 
On being drawn up, the sluice allows the lime to 
escape, but small stones or impurities which may 
have sunk to the bottom are prevented from pass- 
ing by the ledge under the opening. The lime is 
received in a pit dug in the mere earth (not lined) 
to the depth of several feet, and of any convenient 
size. The process of mixing in the trough is re- 
peated till the pit is well filled, the trough being 
washed out with clean water every third or fourth 
mixing.”’ 
. The lime being thus prepared, is left in the pit 
from eight to twelve months,* according to its as- 
certained strength. The lime for the first rough 
coat need not be kept more than two months : this 
is allowed to dry perfectly, before the next coats 
are put on. The proportion of sand to lime is the 
same as with us, viz., two of sand and one of lime. 
No hair is used by the Italian plasterers. The 
lime of which the intfonaco, or coat of fine plaster, is 
composed, is, however, to be subjected to a much 
more careful preparation than that used for the 
first coat. After it has been kept the requisite 
time, it is taken out with a spade, the greatest 
care being necessary not to come too near the 
edges, sides, or bottom of the pit, lest any clay or 
earth should be taken up with the lime. It is 
now thrown again into the troughs, and is ag 
thoroughly mixed with water, till it is not thicker 
than milk; it is then allowed to escape as before, 
through the opened sluice, but this time it passes 
through a fine bair sieve into an earthenware jar; a 
number of these jars are required, and each is filled 
to within a third of the top. The lime is allowed 
to settle, and when the weter which rises over its 
surface is clear, it is poured off. This is repeated 





* In Florence, where fresco-painting is now occa- 
sioally practised, artists are of opinion that, “ the lime 
should be kept in the moist state from eight to twelve 
months, otherwise it will burn both colours and 





wae” (Letter from Mr. Seymour Kirkup, Florence, 





till there is no more water to pour off, and the lime 
remains in the jar, of the consistence of the white 
paint commonly used, and is quite as smooth. It 
is now ready to be mixed for the infonaco, which 
consists, as usual, of two parts sand and one of 
lime. Great pains are taken in Italy to find a 
suitable sand: it must be perfectly clean, sharp 
sand, the grains of equal size, pa | its colour fa- 
al, as > Cone should pet be ae F 

e presence of any earthy particles in ter 
would inevitably en the fresco: this accounts for 
the very careful preparation which all the materials 
used undergo.” 

Professor Hess recommends avoiding the inter- 
mixture of plaster of Paris in the mortar for the 
first rough coat (in the finer coats it is never em- 
ployed as a epee for fresco), and advises a 
moderate use of small flint pebbles. The rough 
coat should not be too compactly laid on, as its 
porousness js essential to the convenience of fresco- 
painting. In like manner the last finer coats 
should be lightly floated on to ensure their power 
of absorption. He proceeds: ‘‘ The plaster for 
painting on is composed of lime not in too caustic 
a state, and cen quartz sand. With regard to the 
lime, it should be well and uniformly manipulated 
and should be entirely free from any small hard 
lumps. The sand should be very carefully washed 
to cleanse it from clayey or saline particles, and 
should be afterwards dried in the open air. Sand 
that is coarse or unequal in grain should be sifted ; 
thus the plaster will be uniform in its texture. 
The proportion of sand to the lime is best learned 
from experience, and must depend on the nature 
of the lime. If the plaster contains too much 
lime it becomes incrusted too soon, is too smooth 
in surface and easily cracks ; if it contains too little 
it is not easily floated, the successive patches (as 
the fresco proceeds) are not to be spread conve- 
niently in difficult situations, and the plaster is not 
so lasting.” 

“* Before laying on the plaster, the dry rough 
coat is wetted with a large brush again and again, 
till it will absorb no more. Particular circum. 
stances, such as spongy bricks in the wall, humid 
or very dry weather, &c., dictate the modes in 
which this operation is to be regulated. The plas- 
ter should laid on lightly and freely with a 
wooden hand-float ; in —— the successive 
patches some portions require, however, to be 
finished with an iron trowel; in this case care 
must be taken not to press too strongly, otherwise 
rust spots might appear in the lime, and even 
cause portions of the superadded painting to be- 
come detached. [A glass float seems to be = 
ferable where a wooden instrument is unfit.) 
plaster should be about a quarter of an inch in 
meets roe suaee . | the a - is then 
slightly roughened to render it fitter for painting 
on. The wall thus prepared is to be left a quarter 
or half an hour before beginning to paint.’’ 

The colours enumerated by Professor Hess are 
the following:—‘* White: lime which has either 
been long kept, or by repeated manipulations and 
drying is rendered less caustic. Yellow: all kinds 
of ochres, terra di Siena. Red: all kinds of burnt 
ochres, burnt terra di Siena ee brightest particles 
selected at different stages of the process of burn- 
ing, furnish, according to Director Cornelius, v 
brilliant reds}, oxides of iron, and lake-colour 
burnt vitriol. Brown: umber, raw and burnt, 
and burnt terravert. Black : burnt Cologne earth, 
which when thus freed from its vegetable ingre- 
dients, affords a pure black. Purple; burnt vitriol, 
cobalt blue, and lake-colo burnt yitrio]. 
Green: Verona green (terra vert), cobalt green, 
and chrome . : ultra-marine, cobalt, 
and the imitation of ultra-marine ; the iast is most 
safely used for flat tints, but does not always mix 
mofetateg Merle ete 
we lor mo i 
mixed in any way. Other more brilliant co- 
lours, such as chrome yellow, vermilion, &c., 
have been tried in yarious ways, but have not 

et, in every case, been found to stand. Co- 

urs prepared from animal and sub- 
stances cannot be used at all, as the 
them.’’ Fresco-painters observe that “* great at- 
tention is necessary in the due preparation of tints 
Se ee 
et ae hae ote 
when the colours are wet the are not so 
perceptible.” j 
In addition to hog’s hair tools, which, as before 
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observed, are longer than those used in oil-paint- 
ing, ‘* small pencils of otter hair in quills are used. 
No other hair resists the lime, but becomes either 
burnt or curled. The palette, of the material and 
form before described, is covered with a light co- 
Joured varnish to protect the tin from rust. Rain 
water (that has not passed through an iron tube), 
boiled or distilled water should be used from first 
to last in all the operations of freseo-painting. 

Professor Hess continues :—‘* After the painter 
has laid in his general colour, he should wait half 
an hour, accordingly as the colour sets, before he 
proceeds to more delicate modelling. In these 
first operations he should avoid warm or powerful 
tints, as these can be added with better effect as 
the work advances. After the second painting and 
another shorter pause, the work is finished with 
thin glazings and washings. In this mode the re- 
quisite degree of completion can be attained, pro- 
vided the daylight the absorbing power of the 
plaster last. But if the touches of the pencil re- 
main wet on the surface, and are no longer sucked 
in instantaneously, the painter must cease to work, 
for henceforth the colour no longer unites with the 
plaster, but when dry will exhibit chalky spots. 
As this moment of time approaches, the absorbing 
power increases, the wet brush is sucked dry by 
mere contact with the wall, and the operation of 
painting becomes more difficult. It is, therefore, 
advisable to cease as soon as these indications 
appear.” 

** If the wall begins to show these symptoms too 
soon, for example in the second painting, some 
time may be gained by moistening the surface with 
a large brush, and trying to remove the crust or 
setting that has already begun to take place; but 
this remedy affords but a short respite. In the 
additions to the painting on successive days, it is 
desirable to add the new plaster to that part of the 
work which is not quite dry, for if added to dry 
portions the edges sometimes exhibit spots. Vari- 
ous other effects sometimes take place from causes 
that cannot be foreseen, and the remedies must be 
provided by the ingenuity of the artist, as the case 
may require.”” 

The following extract from a letter, addressed by 
Mr. Andrew Wilson to his son (in March last), will 
render the process of painting in fresco more intel- 
ligible ; but it is almost needless to observe, that 
in such details, the practice of painters may vary 
considerably :— 

** | lately went to the royal palace (Genoa) to 
see the Signor Pasciano paint a ceiling in fresco. 
His tints had all been prepared before my arrival ; 
he had only two in pots, viz., pure lime and a very 
pale flesh tint. He had no palette, but a table 
with a large slate for the top: on it he set round, 
1. Terra vert. 2. Smait. 3. Vermilion. 4. Yel- 
low ochre. 5. Roman ochre. 6. Darker ochre. 
7. Venetian red. 8. Umber. 9. Burnt umber. 
10. Black. These colours were all pure, mixed 
only with water and rather stiff; put down with a 
palette knife, perhaps about an ounce, or two at 
most, of each. He mixed each tint as he wanted 
it, adding to each from the pot of flesh tint or that 
of white. Near him lay a lump of umber, and on 
taking up a brushful of colour he touched this with 
it; the earth instantly absorbed the water, and he 
was thus enabled to judge of the appearance which 
the tint would present when dry. ‘The painter used 
@ resting-stick with cotton on the top to prevent 
imjury to the infonaco. The intonaco being pre- 
pared in the manner which J have described, the 

koment it would bear touching he set to work. 

e head wag that of the Virgin ; he began with 
thee tint of yellow round the head for the glory 

¢ colour of the ground, owing to the mixture of 
sand with the lime, it is to be remembered is a cool 
middle tint), he then laid in the head and neck 
with « pale flesh co! fr Poe 

pale flesh colour, und the masses of drapery 

rouud ‘the bead’ and shoulders with a middle tint 
end with brown and black in the shadows. He 
mest with terra tt aut white, they Inte cel 
ney aves then, with a pate tint of umber 
w Wn felled in the fe itures, covered with 


here the hair was t seen, | as i 
air to be seen, and | as he required. In aryings the water comes to 


lcated the folds of the white veil. 
Bese used the colours as thin as 
solours; he touched the intonaco 
and allowed ten minutes to 

the same ‘spot a second 

arouvht his col mret tidy, which 
near hith, and begay to model 
and to throw in the shades with 
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reater accuracy. He put colour in the cheeks, 
od put in he meso slightly, then Jed the 
hair and drapery, deepening always with the 
same colours, which become darker and darker 
every time they are applied, as would be the case 
on paper for instance. Having worked for half 
an com, he made a halt for ten minutes, during 
which time he occupied himself in mixing darker 
tints, and then began finishing, loading the lights 
and using the colours much stiffer, and putting 
down his touches with precision and firmness ; he 
softened with a brush with a little water in it. 
Another rest of ten minutes: but by this time he 
had nearly finished the head and shoulders of his 
firure, which, being uniformly wet, looked exactly 
like a picture in oil, and the colours seemed 
blended with equal facility. Referring again to 
his oil study, he put in some few light touches in 
the hair, again heightened generally in the lights, 
touched too into the darks, threw a little white 
into the yellow round the head, and this portion 
of his composition was finished, all in about an 
hour and a half. This was rapid work; but you 
will observe that the artist rested four times, so as 
to allow the wet to be sufficiently absorbed into 
the wall to allow him to repass over his work.” 

“The artist now required an addition to the 
intonaco ; the tracing was again lifted up to the 
ceiling, and the space to be covered being marked 
by the painter, the process was repeated, and the 
body and arms of the Madonna were finished be- 
fore I left him at one o’clock.”’ 

The following is an extract from a second letter : 
—‘* Yesterday I went again to see Pasciano, and I 
found that he had cut away from his tracing or 
cartoon those parts which he had finished upon the 
ceiling; in fact I now found it cut into several 

ortions, but always carefully divided by the out- 
fine of figures, clouds, or other objects. These 
pieces were in some instances a good deal de- 
tached from each other, and were nailed to the 
plaster so as to fold inwards or outwards for 
ouncing the outlines. The intonaco had just 
— fresh laid for the upper half of an angel sup- 
porting the feet of the Madonna; this was one of 
a group much larger than those surrounding the 
glory, and therefore requiring more colour and 
finish; more than half of the figure too was in 
shadow, with a strong ray of light on the face and 
on one of the arms; this was a good opportunity 
of observing the painter’s management of shadow. 
Having gone over the outline carefully with a 
steel point, he waited till the infonaco became a 
little harder, and in the mean time mixed up a 
few tints, he then commenced with a large brush, 
and went over the whole of the flesh; he next 
worked with a tint which served for the general 
mass of shadow, for the hair, and a slight mark- 
ing out of the features. He now put a little co- 
lour into the cheeks, mouth, nose, and hands, 
and all this time he touched as lightly as he pos- 
sibly could, not to wash up the intonaco. He 
then halted for ten minutes, looking at his oil 
study, and watching the absorption of the mois- 
ture, and he called my attention to his outline; 
none of it was effaced by this washing. 

‘* The infonaco would now bear the gentle pres- 
sure of his fingers, and with the same large brush, 
but with water only, he began to soften and unite 
the colours already laid on. Observe, he had not 
as yet used any tint thicker than a wash of water- 
colour, and he continued to darken in the shadows 
without increasing the force or depth of colour. 
This I before noted to you, that you can strengthen 
by the simple repetition of tint, but if the day be 
very dry, after an hour or two this process of re- 
peating with the same tint produces an opposite 
effect, and instead of drying darker, it actually 
dries lighter. [See this explained in the commu- 
nication by Professor Hess.] I now observed that 
the painter had increased the number of his tints, 
and that they were of a much thicker consistence, 


| and he now began to paint in the lights witha 


| 
{ 


creaier body of colour, softening them into the 
shades with a dry brush, or with one a little wet 


the surface, aud actually falls off in drops, but 
this does no harm whatever to the work. although 
it sometimes looks alarming,”’ 

Mr, C. Wilson observes, that the ‘ Aurora’. of 
Guido, in the Rospigliosi Palace in Rome, was 
pausted ona copper trellis, and afterwards fixed on 
the ceiting where it stil] existe. He adds that this 

resco was offered for sale about fifteen “years 





scape) frescoes by Pro: 
Hofgarten in Munich, were 
frame and wire-work, and 
afterwards. The example of 
the figures of which are 
that it would be possible to 
frescoes for situations where this 
a ggg © for example, before 
walls. But it is to be remarked 
frescoes have generally inj 
who painted some frescoes 
years since, attributes 
colours in them partl i 
also to his having been i 
much too fresh. Cavali 
ing the frescoes ‘of the 
* Heliodorus’ had suff 
flue behind it. The 
tached from the wall, and proj 
nearly four inches; it had 
and the cracks had been filled wi 
sition by Carlo Maratti in 1 
the * ley of the Seencenp i 
injured in like manner by a chimney 

In connexion with the subject 
coes it may be observed that the 
taching the mere painting from the 
independently of the plaster, has often 
tised with success, Although less i 
connected with the present inquiry, it is 
to make this process known, as, in 
churches and other buildings in 
ancient paintings on plaster have 
from ignorance as to the means of removing then. 
Mr. Ludwig Gruner gives the following account 
the mode in which he detached some frescoes st 
Brescia in 1829. The convent of St. Eufemis j 
that city was then undergoing repair, 
excellent frescoes it contained, painted 
Gambara in the 16th century, would 
destroyed, when Mr. Gruner succeeded, wi 
assistance of some ex Italians, in i 
them from the walls. mode 
first to clean the wall fectly : 
strong glue over the surface, and 
fasten a sheet of fine calico on it. 
having been rivetted to the irr 
wall,t was afterwards covered 
manner, and on it was fastened 
linen. In this state heat was appli 
the glue even on the fresco to sw 
cloths, and to incorporate the whole. 
a third layer of strong cloth was i 
coat of glue. “The whole remained in 
two or three days (the time required 
scneosing to the heat of the weather). 
fluous cloth extending beyond the 
now cut off so as to leave a 
tion of stripping or sling 
at the corners above and belo 
weight of the cloth and what 
to detach the whole, and the w 
white, while every particle of co 
attached to the cloth. This operation 
the colours in fresco do not r 
the layer of pigment and lime which 
in this instance was extremely thin, 
and even the colours of masses were 
back of the cloth. It is the o 
the Munich apne that frescoes 
are least liable to change ;t l 
exemplifying as it does the practice 
Italian fresco painter, seems to co 
in many instances the surface of 
oe older masters is oli : 

e painting again to cloth, 
operation above described, a stronger 
which resists moisture, it being necessary 
the cloths first used by w water, after 
of the painting is fastened to its new 
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* Alcune osservazioni artistiche fatte dal age 
Filippo Agricola, &c., in occasione di aver Digit 
Vingombro di polvere che offuscava i famos 
di Raffaello nelie Camere Vaticane. 

»p. 7—22. 

i. Mr. A. B. Johns, of Plymouth, suggests 
one or two layers of blotting-paper 00 that 
the painting at first; not only because ie 
may be made to adhere more closely to 
because it is more easily detached by moisture, 


with the cloths, when the painting 1s 


rface. 
} Communication from Prot. Sttimorr, 25rd Feb» 6 
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by Paul Veronese, in-the Morosini_ 
an free Castel Franco, were removed by Count 
bi of Venice a few years since: he fastened 
cloth to the wall with a paste composed of beer and 
flour, and rivetted it to the irregularities of the 
surface by means of a hammer composed of bris- 
ties.* Several of these works when re-transferred 
to canvass were sold in England in 1838. The 
operation of removing frescoes has been lately per- 
formed with success In Florence and elsewhere.t 


METHODS OF FRESCO-PAINTING DESCRIBED BY 
WRITERS ON ART. 

The observations on the practice of fresco-paint- 
ing by early writers on Art coincide generally with 
the statements above given; the only point on 
which those writers do not appear to insist is the 


necessity of keeping the lime for a very long pe- 
riod. In other respects, Cennini and n Bat- 
tista Alberti, in the fifteenth century; Vasari, 


Armenini, and Borghini, in the sixteenth ; Andrea 
Pozzo, in the seventeenth; and Palomino, in the 
beginning of the eighteenth, describe, more or less 
fully, the same process. But before referring to 
these writers, it may be desirable to take a glance 
at the ancient authorities who have described the 
modes of preparing walls with stucco on which 
fresco-paintings were executed. , 

Vitruvius suggests that where there is danger of 
damp affecting the coats of plaster, a thin (brick) 
wall should be carried up within and in some mea- 
sure detached from the main wall.t When timber 
partitions were to be covered with stucco, two 
layers of split reeds were nailed with broad-headed 
nails on the upright and cross pieces, the one ver- 
tically, the other horizontally ; ‘* the double row 
of reeds thus crossed and firmly fixed prevents all 
cracks and fissures.’’§ The coats of plaster, from 
the rough-cast to the finished surface, were nume- 
rous, namely, after the rough-cast, three of sand 
and lime, and three of marble-dust and lime.|| 
The last coat was often highly polished. ‘* When,’”’ 
Vitruvius afterwards observes, ‘‘ only one coat of 
sand and lime and one of marble-dust and lime 
are used, the plaster is easily broken and cannot 
receive a brilliant polish.’’ When frescoes were 
added the surface was necessarily somewhat less 
smooth. 

The passage that follows, relating to pastionp 
on walls, has been often the subject of contro- 
versy, but when compared with the practical de- 
tails of fresco, already described, it can hardly fail 
to be understood as referring to that method. 
The ancient writer’s mode of accounting for cer- 
tain effects is, of course, unimportant. ‘‘Colours,”’ 
Vitruvius observes, ‘‘ when carefully applied on 
moist stucco, do not therefore fade, but (on the 
contrary) last for ever;§ because the lime having 
been deprived of moisture in the kiln, and having 
become porous and absorbent, readily imbibes 
| whatever (moisture) comes in contact with it; and 

the whole, when dry, seems composed of one and 

the same substance and quality. Hence stuccoed 

walls, when well executed, do not easily become 

dirty, nor do they lose their colours when they 

require to be washed, unless the painting was 
| carelessly done, or executed after the surface was 
dry.”"** The general evenness of the wall is here 
explained to be essential to the due effect of the 
paintings ; the opposite evil, that of an undulating 
surface, on which dust lodges irregularly, is seen 
in some of the frescoes of the Vatican. 

This general evenness of the plaster does not 
Suppose unpleasant smoothness of surface in the 
‘resco: In many Italian, and indeed many antique 





* Communication from Mr. John Goldicatt. 

t The following publications may be consulted for 
further information on this subject: Leopoldo Cico- 
gnara, Del Distacco delle pitture a fresco. Articolo 
estratto dail’ Antologia di Firenze, 1825. Vol. 18, 
hut. 52.—Girolamo Baruflaldi, Vita di Antonio Contri, 
ey erilevatore dipitturedal muro. Venesia, 1834.— 
enni sopra diverse pitture staccate dal muro e tras- 
portate su tela, &c., Bologna, 1840. 


yy, De Architect, 1. 7,¢. 4. This is the mode in which 
jr a eed and painted wails of Pompeii are con- 
ack 1; the bricks, or rather tiles, are placed edge- 
} “ re. Bre connected by leaden cramps to the brick 
» ,. “at, Without being in immediate contact with 
, i “municauion from the Chevalier Schlick.) 
4 ' »€. 5, Compare Palladius de Re Rusticd, l. 1, c. 3. 
and trod {t. 36, ¢. 23) says that three of sand and lime, 
« .) % marble-dust aud lime, are indispensable. 
Pro . Pr - oe 0 is expressed by a Venetian painter, 
* Ih “ ; Nalogo di Pittara, Ven. 1548, p. 19. 
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mural paintings, the traces.of the brush often in- 
dicate a considerable body of colour; but care 
seems to have been taken not to load the surface 
unequally. In a London atmosphere this com- 
ene evenness of the surface might, on the 
itruvian principle, protect the painting longer 
from smoke and dust, while it would assist the 
operation of cleaning. But the work might be 
protected by other means; the plaster might be 
applied so that the face of the wall—at least in the 
rtions intended to receive frescoes—should not 
quite perpendicular, but incline a little inwards 
(with reference to the room) towards the upper 
part. In connexion with the question of olin 
it may be remarked that the hardening of the lime 
takes place sooner in proportion to the roughness 
of the surface. In Plate 2 of Smith’s translation 
of Vicat (‘‘ Résumé sur les Mortiers et Ciments 
Calcaires’’) will be found representations of sec- 
tions of lime a year old, exhibiting the progress of 
the carbonic acid and the comparative redintegra- 
tion of the original carbonate of lime.* Captain 
Smith remarks (p. 173), ‘* It would be difficult to 
credit, did we not see it, how great an obstacle a 
smoothness of surface presents to the penetration 
of the carbonic acid.’’ 

Leon Battista Albertit copies Vitruvius in many 
points : he observes generally that the more coats 
a wall receives the better the surface may be 
polished, and the longer it will last, and speaks of 
ancient examples in which there were nine succes- 
sive coats. He alludes more directly to the prac- 
tice of his own time when he says that no stuceo 
should be composed of less than three coats:t 
these he afterwards describes. ‘‘ The first rough 
coat,’’ he observes, ‘‘ should be composed of pit 
sand and pounded bricks; the pieces of brick 
should not be broken too small. For the second 
coat river sand is best adapted, and is less apt to 
crack ; this second coat also should be somewhat 
rough, because nothing that is applied to a smooth 
surface will adhere to it. The last coat should be 
as white as marble, in fact, pounded white marble 
should be used instead of sand. This coat need 
not be thicker than half a finger’s breadth, some 
make it no thicker than the sole of a shoe. In 
many places,’’ he proceeds, ‘* we find nails fas- 
tened in the wall to keep on the coats of plaster, 
and time has shown that they bad better be of 
bronze than of iron. Instead of nails, 1 much ap- 
prove the practice of inserting thin pieces of flint, 
projecting edgewise from the joints of the stone ; 
these should be driven in with a wooden mallet.’’ 
Various directions follow, partly derived from 
Vitruvius, partly from his own experience. Speak- 
of colours that are fit and unfit for fresco, his ex- 
pressions are at once in accordance with an 
ancient authority § and with modern practice ; in 
this, as in other instances, Leon Battista Alberti 
appears as the connecting link between ancient 
and revived art. He speaks of the ‘ newly- 
invented art of painting with linseed oil,”’ as cal- 
culated to last for ever on walls, provided they are 
perfectly free from damp; on this subject he could 
of course have no experience. He concludes by 
observing that he had seen even fresh lime painted 
with colours prepared from vitrified substances. 





* On this subject, see Appendix No. 6. 

+ De Re Adificatorid, 1. 6, c. 9. 

+ He is still so far true to the Vitruvian rules, that 
he speaks of each layer in the plural, as if the number 
of coats was indefinite. His Italian translator (Cosimo 
Bartoli, 1550), reduces these half classical directions to 
the practice of the day, and gives the Florentine techni- 
cal terms for the general expressions of Alberti; the 
rinzaffato rongh-coat, the arriciato sand-coat, and the 
intonaco (tunica) fine plaster. 

§ Pliny (1. 35, c. 7) observes that certain colours, 
which he enumerates, are unfit for fresco (udo), but 
may be employed on a dry grouud of gypsum (cretulam). 
So elsewhere (I. 33, c. 13) speaking Of an artificial blue, 
he states that it would not stand on lime, “usus in 
creta, calcis impatiens.” Andrea Pozzo observes, that 
all colours may be used on a ground of gypsum; the 
word creta, or its diminutive, is probably to be under- 
stood here to mean gypsum; the similar Italian word 
is often employed in this sense. Sir Humphry Dayy 
observes, “ the ancients were not acquainted with the 
distinction between aluminous and calcareous earths, 
and ‘ creta’ was a term applied to every white fine earthy 
powder.” (Philosophical Transactions for 1815, p. 112, 
note.) The precise meaning of creta is, however, here 
less important; the above passages of Pliny, together 
with that before quoted from Vitravius, are sufficient 
to establish the fact that the ancients painted on moist 
lime. The analysis of some antique paintings by Sir 
Humphrey Davy confirms this. 
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Cennini,* who has recorded the old Florentine 
methods, states that ‘* both the lime and the sand 
should be well sifted. If the lime is what is called 
a rich lime, and has been recently slaked, there 
should be two parts of sand to one of lime.t On 
being slaked it should be well mixed and stirred, 
and a quantity should be made sufficient to last for 
15 or 20 days. It should then be suffered to re- 
main for some days, in order to render it less 
caustic, for if too caustic, the intonaco t will blis- 
ter.”” The mortar composed as above serves for 
the first coat, the surface of which is to be left 
somewhat rough; the a plication of the thinner 
coat or painting-ground is afterwards described, 
aud the lime for this purpose is recommended to 
be well stirred and manipulated, “ till it appears 
like ointment.’’ The practice of painting, de- 
scribed by Cennini, is less important, but the 
allusion to glazing in fresco is worth consulting. § 
The mode of preparing lime for the white to be 
used in painting, called ‘* bianco iovanni,’’ is 
precisely the same as that practiond by modern 
fresco-painters, and is thus described by Cennini.|| 
‘* Take very white slaked lime reduced to a fine 
powder ; place it in a large tub, and mix well with 
water, pouring off the water as the lime settles, 
and adding fresh for eight days. The lime, 
divided into small cakes, is then placed to dry in 
the sun on the house-top, and the longer these 
cakes are left the whiter they become. To shorten 
the process, the cakes may be moistened again 
with water and well ground, and then again dried ; 
this operation, once or twice repeated, renders the 
lime perfectly white.’’ Cennini adds, ‘‘ without 
this finely-ground white, flesh-tints, and other 
mixed tones that may be required, cannot be exe- 
cuted in fresco.’’ 

Armenini§[ describes some varieties of this pro- 
cess as follows :—‘‘ Take the whitest lime, s as 
is commonly found in Genoa, Milan, or Ravenna ; 
this is to be well washed (purgata) before it is 
used ; the painters prepare it in various ways: 
some, in order to render the lime less caustic, boil 
a certain quantity well on the fire, always skimming 
the froth; it is then suffered to cool and settle in 
the open air; the water is poured off, and the 
lime is put on new sun-baked bricks [which absorb 
the moisture] ; and the lighter the lime the purer 
it is. Others bury the lime in the earth, after 
having thus washed it, and keep it in this state 
many years before they use it; others expose it, 
while undergoing the same preparation, on the 
roofs of houses. Some mix it in equal propor- 
tions with marble dust. But it has been found 
that if the lime is exposed to the air in a large 
vessel, and water that has been boiled is poured 
on it, the whole being stirred, and if the next day 
it is spread in the sun, it will be sufficiently puri- 
fied, and may be used for painting the following 
day, but not for flesh-tints, for these might un- 
dergo some change at the edges (of the successive 
patches of plaster).”’ ** 

Speaking of retouching, Armenini observes tf, 

* Trattato della Pittura, date of the MS., 1437. First 
PY This is the general proportion mentioned by the 

is is the general pro n men 
& propo oe Ls 





ancient writers to, Vitruvius, Pliny, and Pal 
aod appears to now commonly in use. According 
to some modern authorities, the proportion of sand (for 
general purposes) may be very much incr 
advantage; see iHiggine. “Experiments and obser- 
vations made with view of improving the art of 
composing calcareous cements, &c., London, 1780,” 
p. 51. But Vicat, by a series of accurate experiments, 
ascertained that “ the resistance of mortars made from 
very rich limes slaked by the ordinary process, in- 
creases from 50 to 240 parts of sand to 100 of lime in 
stiff paste, and beyond that decreases indeti A 
— sur les Mortiers et Ciments Calcaires, p. 51). 
hus two ae se 
are already t ne proportion. f 

¢ Cennini mentions two coats only, and applies the 
term intonaco to both. 

§ Ib. p. 62. Compare Martente, Be la Peinture & 
VHuile, p. - (Translated by W. B. Sarsfield Taylor). 

H] .p. 47. . 

« De Veri Precetti della Pittura. Rapenee, 1587, 
1.2,¢.7. The details given by Armenini on the pre. 
paration of the cartoon (ib, c. 6), and on the practice of 
fresco are the more valuable, as they were derived from 
his own observations of the methods employed by the 
best masters. , ee: 

** Director Cornelius, in addition to his ions al- 
ready given On this subject, thus expresses simeelf, in 
answer to some further inquiries :—** All lime used for 
the first and second coats on the wall should be old. 
having been preserved in pits. That lime ouly is boiled 
which is used as a pigment.” 

tt Ib. c. 10. 
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An expert and active mason should be selected to | sometimes with effect in heads, when the lime be- | superfluous intonaco : it is, however, 
spread the infonaco equally, and to leave the gins to grow hard. He alludes to other methods | close to the line so marked, but about yan d 
painter time enough for his work within the day. | for the gradation of light in glories, &c. 13. | breadth from it, to avoid cracks and to ensure 
4. Roughening the surface (granire). The info- | Excision and entire repainting. The ossibility | completion of the portion teased to Gouaray 
naco being equally spread, it will be well slightly | of such corrections, and the mode of ma ‘ing them | (the remainder of the superfluous intonaco 
to rub up with a brush the minute grains of | have been already alluded to. ‘ In interiors, | to be scraped away till the day’s oir 
sand, as the colours adhere better to a somewhat | alterations may be made merely by repainting on | The dotted outline left by the pouncing is 
rough surface. This operation is essential ingreat | the dry surface, provided such alterations are re- | be gone over with black chalk, which will at once 
works that are to be seen at a distance; it | quired for distant figures.” 14. Colouring. Gene- | leave a dark line, and at the same time 
is also useful in a certain degree in near | ral observations on colours fit for fresco. 15. | dent the surface ; so that if, in painting, 
works, but it will be advisable in the latter case | White. Lime kept a year or six months is to be | line should disappear, the indented one 
to spread a sheet of paper over the work at last, | thinned in water, and passed through a hair-sieve | serve as a guide. In describing this method 
and with the trowel slightly to press the surface; | into a large vessel; the water is poured off as | author alludes to the old method of 
the too prominent particles of sand will then sink | soon as the lime has settled; thus prepared, it is | wooden point, and refers to frescoes thus 
in and disappear. 5. Drawing. Every one knows | fit for painting. A list of colours follows, differ- | the palace “ del oe He speaks 

"© This ie explained in 1. 2, c.8 on Teme ra). “The | 128 but little from that ~_ by the older writers, | finished cartoons of M Angelo, on 
ets an eal im 1 9, 0. 060 Be = a and also by Professor ess, Director Cornelius, Carracci, and others, but chores © . 
with tempera, except the blues, which would become | #24 Mr. Andrew W ilson. The following is Pozzo’s | degeneracy of his age appears), of 
Freeh, owing to the yellowness of the egg medium.” method of preparing vermilion for fresco. ‘ This | time artists had become impatient of so 

t appears from Cennini (ib. p. 70), that the yolk of egg | colour is altogether hostile to lime, articularly | having found that their en 
——— — ee — even Fad. the white | when exposed to the external air, but I have often | fore the period arrived for the 
“the Flemish artists use ine elena, — ao temper used it for draperies in paintings executed in inte- | painting. os aad 
has the effect of darkening the colours.” The vehicles | “TS, having first prepared it as follows :—Take ‘The surface is now to oe 
of gum, size, vinegar, and white or yolk of egg used by | Pure vermilion in powder, and having placed it in | with a handkerchief to remove 
the moderns for tempera (or for retouching frescoes), | 8N earthenware vase, pour on it the water that might remain; it is then to 
wore ol employed by the ancients. See Pliny, 1. 35,¢.6. | boils up when lime is slaked in it; the water, | water with a plasterer’s large i 

+i Been 30 1. ae Detteietee * | which should be as pure asit can be, is then poured | vessel of clean water are to be 

“i » 1584. Republished Milan, 1807. | Off, and } coenation often re —, In this same 0 . ration may yor a 

§ Compare with the extracts from P ino in this | M@0ner the vermilion is penetrated with the quality | especially in summer. Ano brush 

paper m Palomino in this | o¢ the lime, and always retains it.” Cennini and aie aaa of water should be kept fe 

ar At the end of the first edition, 1693—1700. The | Armenini, on the other hand, distinctly say that | out any work which may require to 

oy = — a ue “ n ot the scaffolding, con ‘eesllion will not stand in fresco. 
. . ru o . reneral reco nment ation to attend to | alomino,* in his first ] t of fi * Vol. 2, p. 143. 

safety; bat the work on perspec € co P ' { genera: accoun 0 resco, » P. 

resting deseri; } oe of Sis Sochentenl count te | owe list of the principal works in that nie t The author here ——— 
the one ution of the extensive works in which he was | ¢*cuted by the Spanish masters in Madrid, Cor. | but The cucieuier cote ~— : 

7 —_——s * El Museo Pictorico y Escala optic ition, ” 

anh = — - . er, ou, to avoid these evils,a | Madrid, 1795. The first L dated W534 eadetitien, << “There were frescoes in this 
= | f Ib. Vol. 1, p. 51. Bartolomé Carducho and Eugenio 
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water in this second vesse). becomes gradually 
with lime, and cannot serve for 
the work as it would leave white spots. In frosty 
weather it is necessary to keep these vessels on the 
fre, and the assistant should use warm water in 
first preparing the wall. “If,” the author con- 
tinues, ‘' owing to extreme cold, the surface of the 
infonaco freezes, the effect is worse than rapid dry- 
ing, for no absorption takes place, and the colours 

. crumble off like ashes, as I have myself 

.* If, therefore, the = -! warm = 

i sufficient to prevent su ects, it 

ener to wait for milder weather.”” The list of 
colours does not materially differ from those 
already given, but the qualities and changes of the 
various pigments in fresco and the best modes of 
employing them are minutely described. Vermi- 
lion, os author says, will stand if over terra 
rosa. The preparation of the lime for mixing 
with the colours is the same as that already men- 
tioned ; the composition of the principal tints and 
their preparation immediately before employing 
them, are described.t A close silk sieve is recom- 
mended in preparing the white for the palette. If 
the lime be too fresh its causticity may be reduced 
by mixing finely-ground marble dust with it: (see 
the following paper in this Appendix.) A large 
palette of well prepared canvass is proposed on 
account of its lightness; the palette is cleaned 
from time to time with a sponge. In the execution, 
the back ground and more distant portions of the 
work allotted for the day are to be-put in first ; the 
observations on these practical details are copious 
and useful ; the tints may be softened, if desired, 
so as to equal the union of —~ eres by means 
of a moderately moistened brush. 

For retouching, the author recommends goat’s 
milk or common milk thinned with water, and 
mentions some colours that may be employed: ¢ 
Laca Giordano, he adds, retouched with white of 
Ks It appears from the author’s experience (and 

is confirmed by modern practice), that re- 
are most necessary at the junctions of 
the successive patches of the infonaco. 

The author remarks that the old masters went 
over the infonaco with a general tint of white and 
terra tosso before they began to paint, to render 
the surface more even ; the operation, before de- 
scribed, of pressing and smoothing the surface 
by means of paper was, he states, practised by 
them at last, when the day’s work was quite com- 
pleted. He concludes with some observations on 
ola-painting and on the constructing of scaf- 


From the report of Cavaliere Agricola§ on Ra- 
phael’s frescoes in the Vatican, it epee that the 
effect of those paintings was originally much 
heightened by. retouchings, some of which have 
faded. Thus in the architecture of the ‘‘ School 
of Athens,” the masses of light and dark only 
were put in in fresco, but the minuter forms and 
mouldings were added in water-colours when the 
fresco was dry : a similar double operation is ob- 
tervable in white draperies. || In some instances 
even coloured retouchings are apparent; these are 

0 in the mode described by Armenini, 
not in masses, but by means of hatching (employ- 
# as in shading a drawing) ; one of the car- 
in Rm me the a _—_ 
finished. Such retouchings a r to istinct 
from those added by Carle Maratti. 
C. L. Eastiaxeg, Secretary. 


> LIME FIT FOR FRESCO-PAINTING. 
_*From the preceding statements it appears that 


* The principal frescoes of Palomino, are at Valencia, 
and Granada. He died at an advanced age, 


+ For some of these details, the author refers to a 
—_ (Vol. 2, p. 110), on the practice of 
nie ne blues are best added when the wall is dry; 
° it is related, that when the Pope compelled Mic’ 
an to remove the scaffolding from the — 
ina, the retouchin : of ultra-marine had not 
See Condivi, Vita di Michelagnelo. 
Already referred to, Appendix No. 4. 
eon methods appear to have been the remains of 
ann”, Florentine practice. Cennini says, “ Every- 
— ing which is executed in fresco requires to be finished 
note aacned When dry in tempera.” (Ib. p. 74, and 
S ie = frescoes of the early Italian painters were 
ay. f tempera-paintings. Merimée (De la Pein- 
ae Huile, Pp. 310) appears to be in error in sup- 
Lay La t Cennini directs certain colours to be mixed 
1 pera when used on the wet lime. The Italian 
artist, no doubt, alluded to the second operation. 


a 








it is of importance to select a quality of limestone 

which shall furnish a material fit for a white pig- 

ment, and well adapted in other respects for the 

d or surface which is to receive the painting. 

this subject it may be sufficient, in the absence 

of ——— experiments in our own country, to 

consult the practice of the early Italian and mo- 
dern fresco-painters. 

_A limestone consisting of as few foreign ingre- 
dients as possible is generally esteemed the fittest.* 
But other circumstances are to be taken into the 
account ; Carrara marble, which is pure carbonate 
of lime, is liable when heated, from its granular, 
crystalline structure, to fall into a coarse powder, 
and thus the inconveniences attending the burn- 
ing and slaking it render it unfit for use, if re- 
quired in considerable quantity.¢ On the other 
hand, limestones which have been long used, appa- 
rently without any bad results, for the preparation 
of lime employed in painting, will often be found 
pe soa various ingredients besides carbonate 

ime. 

The particular limestone recommended by Va- 
sarit is Travertine; the lime it furnished was 
without doubt used , a the great artists who 
painted in Rome in the beginning of the 16th 
century, and was in all probability employed for 
similar purposes by the ancients. § e Colos- 
seum, St. Peter’s, and various other ancient and 
modern edifices in Rome are built with blocks of 
this stone ;|| its colour is a yellowish white, but 
after long exposure to the air, it acquires a reddish 
tint, probably from the small amount of iron which 
it contains. It is found in abundance throughout 
the Cam » and even within the walls of 
Rome. It forms, in a horizontal layer, the face 
of the Aventine Hill to the height of nearly 100 
feet immediately above the Tiber.§ Some of the 
ancient quarries are near Tivoli, and the stone is 
the same in quality, with the sole difference of 
superior hardness acquired by age, as that still 
annually formed by the calcareous deposit of the 
waters of the Anio ; the same tartar, asit is called, 
lines the ancient and modern aqueducts. The 
abundance of this deposit is easily accounted for 
by the origin of these streams from the chain of 

Apennines, which, in central Italy, consist 
almost entirely of a comparatively soft limestone. 
The stone called Travertine is thus a formation 
by means of fresh water; it is full of hollows, 
frequently cylindrical in form, occasioned by the 
calcareous sediment being originally deposited on 
vegetable substances.** These accidents in its 
formation may be detected in their progress in the 

ighbourhood of Tivoli.tt : 

‘om this account of the origin of the stone, it 
— be inferred that it would be almost a pure 

of lime. Its analysis in fact is :—{{ 

Carbonate of lime.............- 99 °4 

Alumina with a trace of oxyde of 

I rrr rs 





100 

* Memoir commtnicated by Professor Schlotthauer, 
of Munich, to Professor Schnorr, for the use of the Se- 
cretary of the Commission. 

+ Aikin on Limestone and Calcareous Cements, 
Transactions of the Society of Arts, v.51. Leon Bat- 
tista Alberti (De Re A:dificatorid, |. 3, c. 4) observes, 
that lime which is reduced to powder in the kiln is 
unfit for use. 

Introduzione, c. 4, c. 13, c. 19. : . 
Palladius (De Re Rustica, 1. 1, c. 10) mentions it 
among the fittest stones to burn for lime. _ 

i, Vasaria (ib. c. 1) makes especial mention of its em- 
ay eee Michael Angelo, even for ornamental work 
in of the Farnese _—. 

q Bunsen, Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, v. 1, b. 1. 

** The epithet fistulosus applied by Vitruvius (I. 2, 
c. 5) and Piiny (1. 36, c. 24) to the stone used for the 


finest lime is —— ray to the Travertine. 
+t Leon Battista Albert (ib. 1. 2, c. 9) speaks with 
wonder of the growth of Travertine, in ignorance of the 
cause. Vasari (ib. c. 1) describes and explains it 
accurately. Modern chemists have watched the pro- 
of the formation. ‘In May, 18—,” says Sir 
Gempbrey Davy, “I fixed a stick on a mass of Tra- 
vertine covered with water, and I examined it in the 
beginning of the April following, for the meee of de- 
termining the nature of the depositions. The water 
was lower at this time, yet ] had some difficulty, by 
means of a sharp-pointed hammer, in breaking the mass 
which adhered to the bottom of the stick; it was several 
inches in thickness.””—Consolations in Travel, p. 127. 
Quoted in Smith’s Translation of Vicat. “ Sur les Mor- 
tiers et Ciments Calcaires.” 
tt The analyses given in this statement, have been 


refully . Richard Phillips, of the Museum 
of Eaaeuls Oabegy, enter the sanction of her Ma- 





The lime it furnishes is of the purest whiteness. 
It appears from Armenini,* that the Genoese lime 
ranked in the 16th cent among those remark - 
able for their whiteness. “The stuccatori of Genoa 
are among the most skilful in Italy, and the - 
tice of fresco- painting is still very common " 
It has been already observed that frescoes have 
lasted there extremely well on the external walls 
of houses, notwithstanding the action of the sea 
air. A specimen of the stone furnishing the lime 
used in Genoa for fresco-painting hes bean pro- 
cured. It contains a considerable portion of mag- 
nesia, its analysis being, 

Carbonate of lime ................ 63 

Carbonate of magnesia ............ 

Earthy matter, oxyde of iron, and 
bituminous matter.............. 


100 
The lime used for fresco, at Munich, is also re- 
markable for its whiteness. It is made from 


pebbles, washed by the of the Isar from 
the marble moutains of the Tyrol. The analysis 
of the stone is, 

Carbonate of lime ...... 

Carbonate of magnesiag............ 20 


100 
A penne of the lime now used by the Floren- 
tine fresco-painters has*also been procured. On 
being analysed, it proves to be so nearly pure car- 
bonate of lime that no appreciable quantity of any 
admixture is to be detected. 

The analyses of the limes employed for some 
frescoes that have stood well in this country, may 
here be added. 

The fresco executed, seventeen years since, by 
Mr. Thomas Barker, at Bath, has been already 
alluded to. The Wick (Bath) stone furnished the 
lime ; the analysis of the stone is, 


Carbonate of lime ................ 97 
Impurity, chiefly oxyde of iron .... 3 
100 


Mr. David Scott, of Edinburgh, painted a tresco 
in that city about eight years since; the limestone 
was obtained from the Vogrie quarry, near Edin- 
burgh. Its analysis is, 

Carbonate of lime .............. 94 °5 
Silica, alumina, and a little oxyde 
of iron and bituminous matter. 5 ‘5 
100 


It has not been possible to procure the stone 
which furnished the lime for some frescoes, executed 
by Mr. John Zephaniah Bell, at Muir-house, near 
Edinburgh, about nine years since, and which 
have stood perfectly well, but a small = of 
the lime which had dried in a jar has ana- 
lysed, and was found to consist of ‘‘ hydrate, or 
slaked lime, of carbonate of lime, and minute 
traces of alumina and oxyde of iron.” It ap- 
peared to be well fitted for the purpose of fresco- 
painting. 

If these examples show that the presence of 
various ingredients of a certain kind, or to a cer- 
tain extent, is not prejudicial, the extreme purity 
of the Travertine (not to mention the Florentine 
limestone) is, on the other hand, sufficient autho- 
rity for selecting a stone furnishing a very pure, 
or, as it is technically called, a very rich lime. 
The following are analyses of stones from the 
neighbourhood of Bristol ; similar speimens are to 
be found elsewhere. 

Limestone procured by Mr. Phillips from a 

uarry, called the ** White Quarry,”’ on Durdham 
oun, near Bristol, 





Carbonate of lime................99 ‘5 
Bituminous matter ............... 0°3 
Earthy matter .........sceeeesee. 0 °2 





100 
Limestone marked, ‘‘ Bristol Durdham Down, 
white limef :”’ 





Carbonate of lime..............+-99 6 

Bituminous matter ............... 0 °2 

Earthy matter and oxide of iron.... 0 ‘2 
100 


jesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests. The 
chemical facts and theories adduced rest also on the 
authority of the same able investigator, 

* De’ Veri Precetti, &c., 1. 2, c. 7. 

+ Specimen procured by Mr. T. L. Donaldson. 
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Limestone marked, “ Bristol Durdham Down, 
producing very white lime for plasterers® : 
Carbonate of lime 99 7 
Bituminous matter ......- «+--+ 
Oxyde of iron and earthy matter... 
100 
Thus the Durdham Down limestone 1s equal or 
even superior to the Travertine in purity. The 
original colour is less promising, owing to the 
esence of bituminous matter, but this disappears 
in the burning. t me 5. 
The question as to the means of rendering lime 
(using the word in the general sense) less caustic, 
seems to be quite determinable by chemical in- 
vestigation. It is true the results are at variance 
with the opinions of some experienced living 
artists, but it will have been seen that the Italian 
writers on Art by no means insist so emphatically on 
the necessity of keeping slaked lime for a very long 
period; and in the practice of the modern Italian, 
and indeed some German fresco-painters, it is not 
considered essential to keep it longer than a few 
months. That lime is for a certain period unfit 
for the purposes of painting, is, however, suf- 
ficiently evident. The well known effect (noticed 
by Cennini) ¢, is that it blisters if used too fresh ; 
in some instances, it is said to have turned the 
colours to a brownish red.§ All are agreed, in 
short, that the caustic quality requires to be miti- 
gated ; the only questions seem to be—what are 
the best and shortest means of effecting this, and 
to what extent is it desirable? In order to a clear 
view of this subject, it may be necessary at first to 
state a few elementary facts. ° 
It is common to talk of more or less caustic 
limes, as if mere lime could vary in its quality; it 
is the same in all limestones, and is only greater 
or less in quantity. The purest limestone con- 
sists, in atomic proportions, || solely of, 
Carbonic acid 
DMD cnc sWbdaderesesecibeceecknses 


Carbonate of lime..............-... 100 
Thus constituted, whether in its original state 

or reproduced by chemical agency, it is not at all 
caustic. If the limestone be subjected to suf- 
ficient heat, it loses the carbonic acid, and there 
are left, 

a i a laa 
Let there be added to this lime as much water as 
will combine with it, and the result is a com- 
pound of, 

Ob e6at cedbpixéasenesesiades-ae 

0 eee 

ee 

It is to be observed that this proportion of water 
in combination with the lime does not (apparently) 
moisten it. Hydrate of lime is a dry powder; the 
addition of more water either mixes with the lime 
mechanically or dissolves it. 

Let these 74 of hydrate of lime be exposed to 
the air, the water is expelled by carbonic acid, and 
the result is, as at firsi!— 

COIN paictctctccdcsiesecse OF 
MD onc bo dannnnsnc00900s0s6ne008e0 M0 


100 
This is, chemically speaking, the original lime- 
stone, although the original state of cohesion is 
never regained. 
The non-caustic state of lime is therefore arrived 
at when, by exposure to the air or by other means, 


* Specimen procured by Mr. T. L. Donaldson. 

+ The ancients appear to have trusted to the colour 
of stones before burning, see Vitruvius, 1. 2, c. 5. 
Pliny and Palladius repeat the same opinion. 

+ Trattato, &c., c. 67, 

§ These accidents happened to Mr. Aglio’s frescoes 
at Manchester, and in Moorfields Chapel in London 
from the carelessness of those who prepared the lime. 
The blistering of the lime in the latter case was so uni- 
versal, that the surface of the painting, soon after it 
was finished, looked as if flakes of snow had covered it. 
(Communication from Mr. Agiio.) 
he equivalent of carbonate of lime is here doubled, 
for the sake of convenience ; the original atomic weight 
being, Carbonic acid - 2 

Lime . . . wo 


30 

It is found that the carbonic acid does not, even in 
the course of ages, penetrate to any considerable de th 
in masses < maronry (Vicat. Resumé, &c., p. 122), but 
& superficial redintegration actually takes place. §& 
a subsequent note, : — 





it has regained its maximum of carbonic acid ; but 
if buried and kept air-tight, the lime cannot in any 
degree acquire that which renders it non-caustic. 
“ Time,” observes Mr. Phillips, ‘* has no effect 
on pure lime, whether slaked or unslaked, pro- 
vided it be not exposed to atmospheric air or some 
other source of carbonic acid.”’ 

One of these sources, though not an abundant 
one, is spring or river-water, which contains car- 
bonic acid and carbonate of lime,* and the fre- 
quent washing recommended by all the authorities 
on fresco-painting, is a means of restoring the 
lime to the state of carbonate; pure or caustic 
lime being constantly carried off in solution with 
the water that is thrown away, and carbonate of 
lime being formed. The mixture of water with 
carbonate of lime is a mere mechanical mixture ; 
non-caustic lime may therefore be kept in a moist 
state. It might also be kept in a dry state with- 
out further change, but, whether moist or dry, it 
would be wholly useless for the composition of 
mortar, and would possess no adhesive quality. 
In the last state of mildness it would resemble 
mere moistened chalk, and would crumble to dust. 
But as long as the lime is still caustic, as long as, 
in other words, it has not recovered its quantum 
of carbonic acid, it will, on exposure to the air in 
a moist state, rapidly attract it, and the surface 
soon becomes incrusted, and in a manner petri- 
fied.t+ This is what takes place during and after 
the process of fresco-painting; moisture being 
always the medium—the conductor, so to speak, 
of carbonic acid. 

It thus appears that a considerable degree of 
causticity is indispensable in lime to give it ad- 
hesive firmness, and to render it fit for the pur- 
poses of the fresco-painter.t This degree expe- 
rience must teach; but the means of diminishing 
the caustic quality are always possible. In ad- 
dition to the recombination of carbonic acid with 
pure lime, which, as has been seen, can be pro- 
moted in various ways, a mechanical mixture with 
non-caustic substances, pulverized white marble, 
or even chalk or whiting, might possibly answer 
the purpose. Armenini§ observes, that some 
fresco-painters mixed lime and marble-dust in 
equal proportions, and Palomino|| (on the autho- 
rity of Luca Giordano) states that the practice was 
universal throughout Italy in his time. In fact 
a mixture of this nature with various substances 
actually exists in several limestones: thus the 
stones which furnish the limes of Munich and 
Genoa contain magnesia in considerable propor- 
tions ; such limes may therefore in one sense 
called mild. Perhaps the lime known at Milan 
and elsewhere by the name of ‘‘ calcina dolce’’ 
may be of this description. The presence of 
magnesia, if not otherwise objectionable (and ex- 
perience scems to decide that it is not), cannot 
obviously lessen the whiteness of the lime. Other 
natural ingredients, although they might equally 
have the effect of rendering the substance less 
caustic, might be less desirable as ingredients in 
lime for fresco-painting. Thus iron would affect 
the colours; silica and alumina would probably 
cause the lime to set too fast. 

But although the quantity of the lime may be 
thus reduced, it must not be forgotten that in 
itself it is still perfectly caustic till combined with 
carbonic acid, and in modern practice it appears 
* Recently boiled or distilled water, and recent rain- 


water, recommended in the practice of fresco-painting 
contain neither. ; 
+ “If rich lime be spread in layers three quarters of 
an inch thick, it will in ten months re-absorb as much 
carbonic acid as is necessary to saturate it.” (Vicat. 
ib., p. 17). On the theory of the solidification of 
mortars, see the same work, p. 122, and the notes in 
the Ragtich wanciation, Pp. 125, &c. 
+ An intelligent writer in the Antologia di Fi 
Pietro Petrini, considers, however, "Oe “Comaae 
bianco sangiovanni”’ (see the preceding paper of this 
Appendix) was entirely restored to carbonate of lime. 
Phat it was, at all events, no longer in any degree 
caustic, appears certain, since Cennini (Trattato, c. 144) 
Speaks of mixing it with vegetable colours in ‘fresco 
He probably meant, in re-touching fresco when dry, 
as the lime for the intonacowas only kept “some days,” 
_ c. 67) and could not have lost its causticity. (see 
— di Firenze, v. 6, pp. 539, 40, and y. 7, 
§ Ib., 1. 2, c. 7. 

El Museo, &c., 1.7, ¢.6. He re e ’ 
third or one-fourth of marble dust, ny a me oa. 
that it was to mitigate the caustic quality of the con 
when it had not been kept long enough; ground ala- 
baster, he observes, would do equally well. . 





that the same precautions are taken ( 
are necessary or not is another question) 
magnesian as with other limes. It is 
observed that there is a considerable di 
the 1 at <—_ eet limes : 
carbonic acid, the white j : 
the most rapidly, and the er uae take i 
sian limes the most slowly.* On the 
therefore, a pure limestone seems to be 

With regard to the question of burying |i 
or keeping it by some means air- ht, itle idee 
from the previous statements instead of 
rendering it mild, this would preserve iting 
state for almost any length of time. 
be no danger of its becoming dry i 
in the mere earth ; but for the sakeof 
clean, the pits had perhaps better be 
preserved in the state of putty, as it 
called, no chemical change could 
a mechanical alteration in the arrangement 
particles might be the result, which mi 
vantageous by improving the consistence 
paste. 

It is not to be expected that the anci 
rities who have undertaken to expe Ges 
should be always accurate in their views, but their 
testimony with regard to the results i 
important. Vitruviust observes, “ Stuceo (a. 
baria opera) will be well executed if lime of the 
best quality be slaked long before it is wanted, 
in order that, if any portion was imperfectly bunt 
in the kiln, the action of moisture in long mace 
ration may slake it and reduce it to the same con. 
sistence as the rest. For if lime be used too fresh, 
instead of being thoroughly m it will 
when spread (on walls), t i 
to the crude particles that lark in it; these par 
ticles, not having been duly slaked, swell, and 
destroy the smoothness of the p * Thi 
explanation does not satisfy the 
but it will be observed that the 
out is assumed to result from im 
ing, not from too caustic a state of 
lime. Plynyt observes that the longer mortar 
is kept the better it is, ands of an anc 
law relating to building which ibi 
use of mortar that had not been for 
years, adding, that the stucco 
the operation of that law was free 
Palladius,§ evidently copying Vitravi 
mends that lime intended for stucco should be 
slaked long before it is used, and degeribes it 
after having been so kept, as soft and adbesin 
(viscosum). Leon Battista Alberti, after 
peating the above passage from Vitruvius, ass 
that he had seen ‘‘ some ancient lime whica, ther 
was reason to suppose, had laid neglected ins 
trench for more than 500 years, and which 
surpassed honey or marrow in consistent. 
These passages show that long maceration, ao or, 
it is now technically called, “* pays hy a 4 
posed to improve the consistence of lime, beside 
reducing its causticity. 

The opinions of writers on art have bees 
ready given. Modern authorities on the geaera 
nature of cements have also co this quet- 
tion ; a writer of the last century, althouge 17 
much opposed to the practice of keeping ® 
be used for building, admits that the process #4 
be necessary for the due preparation oon 
After repeating the reason for so keeping it d 
given by plasterers, namely, the nears 
fresh lime to blister, he adds, “it (ea 
that there is another reason, which the is- 
fous notice, on es — ie $008 | 

ibes so much acidulous gas te eatahe (2) | 
the air, as to be increased in bulk and in weigh} 





beyond the half of its former quantity ; 
stucco for inside work, for the sake of fine 
and even surface, must have a greater ‘| 
lime in its composition than 8 ee 
cementing the grains of sand together, BM a 
tation would, by the access of aiden | 
it is laid on, be apt to swell and chip Men it | 
even surface, if the lime were io inci | 
used in this excessive quantity. But whic 


venience is obviated by their proces — rocesses, BT 
* Aikin, ib. p. 142. + L.7,¢.% 
+ L. 36, c. 23. De Re Rustict, 0 
| L. 2, ¢. 11. Elsewhere, speaking , 


of the finest stucco fit to receive fi 
merely observes, “ lime is not thoug 


| prepared in less than téree months. 
z iments and 
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‘me imbibes a considerable quantity of the 
4 Cc is therefore the less apt to blister or 
swell, after the stucco 18 laid on.’ 

Recent authorities* mer#ly state the fact that 
rich limes can be kept in the moist state for any 
length of time ;+ the results, whatever they may 
be, are not by them considered important. It 
has been shown that these results are commonly 
supposed to be, first, to render the lime mild, and, 
next, to improve its consistence : assuming, then, 
that the effect of keeping pure lime in pits would 


| be to promote the more perfect commioution of 
| the particles, it appears that this result might be 





as completely attained by the method before 
described, commonly practised by the Genoese 
masons, namely, thinning the paste in water and 
pouring off the finer particles as soon as the 
coarser have subsided.t The process is objected 
to by modern writers on cements for building pur- 
ses,§ because it reduces the strength of the 
ime—in other words, renders it less caustic ; but 
this is precisely the further result, supposed to 
be attained by keeping the lime in pits. The 
method is thus doubly recommended to the fresco- 
alnter. 
POMMUNICATION FROM DR. REID ON THE SAME 
SUBJECT. 

After the above investigation had been made, 
the following paper was communicated by Dr. 
Reid. It will be seen that the experiments pro- 
posed, in order to reduce the caustic quality of the 
lime, are founded on the same genera! principle as 
that already pointed out. 

In reply to the question proposed by me|| as to 
the possibility of preparing lime for fresco-paint- 
ing by a more speedy process than that which has 
been usually recommended, I have to submit the 
following remarks,— 

Lime can be rendered mild by numerous opera- 
tions with much more certainty and rapidity than 
by exposure to the air, or to slow action of air 
and moisture after being buried in the earth. 

Were the precise chemical condition of the lime 
known with minute accuracy, in so far as it is 
most advantageously employed for fresco-painting, 
adefinite answer might at one be given to the 
question proposed. But this, so far | am aware, 
has not been tested with those advantages which 
modern science presents. And should this opinion 
be correct, an opinion, however, on which I would 
rather inquire for information than presume to 
offer it with my imperfect acquaintance with this 
branch of art, I should then consider it desirable 
to adopt the following course :— 

1. That a series of experimental trials should be 
made with lime prepared in various ways by che- 
mical processes, such as would afford at all times, 
and without delay, a material whose uniform tex- 
ture might always be depended on. 

Mixtures of fresh lime in minute quantity,-with 
much carbonate,—of precipitated lime and precipi- 
tated carbonate,—of lime carbonated by exposure 
to steam and water with carbonic acid, and va- 
rious other mixtures, will at once occur to the 
practical chemist. Here it is to be observed, that if 
the lime requires to be fully carbonated, the car- 

ate can be prepared in the most minute state 
of division, and in the highest purity, by rapid 
precipitation from solutions of lime, the cost of 
which would not be so great as to prevent their 
use for this purpose, as they might be formed 
partly by materials of which hundreds of tons are 
cneed weekly in manufactories, from their 
ring no demand for them. The carbonate might 
be obt 1ined from any limestone that might 
ve preferred in a much more minute state of di- 
aioe than it is commonly reduced to, should 
: emical purity not be a special object, by adopt- 
pon Some of the processes followed in manufac- 
yaa tad reducing solids to an extreme degree of 
mmiustion. But if, though much carbonated, it 
. ssential that it should not be entirely carbonated, 
nen the experiments proposed will solve the 
question as to the best proportion. This is, 
Te the most important point to determine. 
should be ixtures of various other ingredients 
should be tried along with the lime so as to ascer- 
* Vicat, ib. Stet aceig tenes 

T The hydraulic limes, on the contrary 
a trenches.—Ib. Smeaton ke bios tine laws 

}y ut Well trodden down in casks, for seven years. 


th PS ogee *s well known to chemists and others, under 
, Bane of “ elutriation,’® 


p. 18. 


By a member of the Commission. 





tain if any peculiar combination of earths should 
prove more favourable for fresco- painting. 

3. That experiments should be made also with 
the view of ascertaining the extent to which the 
retardation of the setting of the lime may be se- 
cured both by admixture and by the production of 
artificial atmospheres, so as to give more freedom 
to the artist in the execution o Se 

. B. Resp. 
15, Duke-street, Westminster, April 16, 1842. 


PAPERS OF LATER DATE THAN THE 
REPORT. 


LETTER FROM THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Whitehall, 25th April, 1842. 
Sir,—I have received her Majesty’s commands 
to notify to you, that her Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to approve the Report of the Com- 
mission on the Fine Arts; and her Majesty has 
directed the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
to submit to Parliament an estimate for the grant 
of , to be given and distributed as premiums 
for the best cartoons, in the manner proposed in 
the Report. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
C. L. Eastlake, Esq. J. R. G. Gaanam. 


COMMUNICATION FROM DR. REID ON THE PRO- 
BABLE EFFECTS OF GAS ON FRESCO-PAINTINGS. 


15, Duke-street, Westminster, June 10, 1842. 
Sir,—I havetoacknowledge your communication, 
and forward according] e following replies to 
the queries you have addressed tome by command 
of her Majesty’s Commissioners, as to the influence 
of gas, and of the products of its combustion on 
ats Wg Papen 

1. In considering the influence of gas, I pre- 
sume that I need not advert to the effect of 
sulphur or ammonia, two impurities which gas 
frequently contains, as the entire exclusion of 
these impurities can be effectually secured by se- 
lecting proper materials for its preparation, or by 
such subsequent operations as the quality of the 
substance employed may indicate. 

2. According to the system proposed for using 
gas, which has always been advocated in connexion 
with the ventilating arrangements for the new 
Houses of Parliament, even were a leakage of gas 
to occur, this gas could not affect fresco-paintings 
there, whatever its quality might be, as it will 
instantly be carried off by the air-drains left for 
ventilating the gas burners, which will always be 
sustained in operation so as to guard against the 
ingress of gas, and also to prevent its local accu- 
mulation in case of leakage from any of the pipes. 

3. The removal of gas in this manuer is greatly 
facilitated by centralizing the burners. A series 
of experiments was made on this subject nine 
years ago in an apartment, 80 feet by 40, which is 
still lighted by the burner then employed, and in 
which a series of gas jets was introduced so as to 
form two circular wreaths of flame of different 
diameters, one being placed within the other. 
Three lithographic illustrations of some of the 
burners used in the apartment constructed at 
Edinburgh, for the experiments on which the de- 
tails of the ventilating arrangementsin the present 
House of Commons were founded, are given ina 
letter addressed to the Right Honourable the 
Viscount Duncannon, which was printed according 
to the order of the House of Commons in 1838, 
and to these I beg to refer, as they show precisely 
the system to which I have alluded. These figures 
(marked 12, 13, and 14,) show more particularly 
the method of constructing a Gothic pendant 
with an illuminated drop, from which the products 
of combustion are entirely removed, while the 
light is brought to act without offending the eye, 
upon the roof, the walls, and the floor. Similar 
arrangements have been adapted to the principal 
gas burners now in use at the House of Commons, 
where they are not received directly into the pre- 
sent ventilating shaft; and where powerful burners, 
such as Mr. Gurney employs, are in use, the 
stream of air that carries away the products of com- 
bustion will be proportionally rapid in its course. 

4. If arrangements be adopted which shall cer- 
tainly secure the removal of any gas which may 
arise from ‘eakage of pipes, it is scarcely necessary 
to remark that there will be still less danger of 
any injurics action from the use of gas when it is 





g from the burners will then be in greater 


rce. 

5. Gas may be used in many other modes so as 
to imitate the diffused light of day, and the pro- 
ducts of combustion can be excluded as essentially 
in these cases as in the arrangements that have 
been mentioned. 

6. As itis obvious, accordingly, that the mois- 
ture and carbonic acid produced by the combustion 
of gas, and also any unconsumed gas, can be 
effectually removed, no apprehensions are enter. 
tained as to any injury to fresco-paintings from 
the use of gas. 

7. It may be proper to add that in all galleries 
for works Art, where these have been injured by 
the state of the atmosphere, the principal causes 
of injury that have come under my observation are 
the following :— 

A. Mechanical or other impurities in the air, 
introduced in consequence of the supply 
being taken from an indifferent source, or 
not filtered by passing it through gauze. 
The filtration of air is an important question 
in reference to works of Art in cities, where 
soot abounds in the atmosphere. It is an 
operation, however, which been found 
very advantageous in numerous buildings 
in London. At the House of Commons no 
air has been admitted since the alterations 
made there, in 1836, that has not 
through a filter, exposing about 400 feet of 
surface. It consists merely of a gauze veil, 
which intercepts the soot and other im- 
purities mechanically suspended in the air 
to such an extent, that in extreme states of 
the atmosphere I have reason to believe 
that upwards of 200,000 visible particles of 
soot have been excluded by it at a single 
sitting. In the House of Lords, where the 
air enters more directly from the east, it 
has been found advantageous not only to 
filter the air, but also to wash it by the 
action of an artificial shower, through which 
it is drawn on its progress to the house. 

The air at a considerable elevation is much 
purer than the air at the su the 
round; and hence the Victoria Tower has 
en suggested as a fit place for affording @ 
proper channel for the supply of air to 
new Houses of Parliament. 

B. The imperfect removal of moisture and car- 
bonic acid evolved during respiration, 
from the combustion of lamps and candies, 
which condense subsequently during the 
cool of the evening, and evaporate again 
each successive morning with the returning 
warmth which accompanies it. Moisture 
and carbonic acid are not only injurious b 
the chemical action they exert under s 
circumstances, and the mechanical abrasion 
that is consequently induced, but also by 
affording the pabulum, that is the great 
source of nourishment in the production of 
dry-rot, as it is observed in the wood-work 
of public buildings and private dwelling- 
houses, in canvass, paper, libraries, paint- 
ings, and in short in all textures derived 
from the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
particularly where this action is assisted by 
the warmth of combustion or respiration. 

C. The accretion of minute particles of dust, 
which, though they may be infinitely small, 
must necessarily in the course of time pro- 
duce injurious effects where the arrange- 
ments for their exclusion are imperfect. 
But these are altogether trifling, compara- 
tively speaking, in their influence on works 
of art, when moisture associated with car- 
bonic acid is effectually prevented from 
being deposited along withthem. In public 
galleries subject to the daily concourse of 
numerous individuals, the removal of dust 
from the floor may be most effectually se- 
cured by a process of ventilation which can 
be made to determine its exclusion, while 
in the movement of the air generally for the 
benefit of those assembled, the usual upward 
current which nature and experience equally 
point out as the most desirable, need not be 
reversed, 

I have the honour, to remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
C. L. Eastlake, Esq. D. B. Rep. 
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VARIETIES. 


Tux Duiwicn GaLtery.—Our attention 
having been called to a report of a meeting, “ to 
facilitate the admission of the public to public 
monuments,” published in our last number, we 
have thought it right to institute some inquiry 
on the subject. At that meeting, it seems to 
have been stated by Mr. Angerstein, that “ the 
pictures in the Dulwich Gallery, notwithstanding 
it was much frequented, appeared to be greatly 
neglected, and were in consequence injured.” 
Now, it is our duty to give the most unqualified 
contradiction to this assertion: there is not the 
slightest foundation for it. Either our reporter 
must have been mistaken, or Mr. Angerstein 
must have obtained his information, by silly hear- 
say, from some person who was not actuated by 
a right motive. Sure we are, that he could have 
said nothing of the kind if he had seen and 
judged for himself, with his eyes open, his wits 
about him, and a disposition predisposed to 
truth. We have ourselves, within the last fort- 
night, examined the collection with scrupulous 
care, and looked with suspicious caution into every 
one of the works deposited in the gallery. Seve- 
ral of them, certainly, bear tokens of the attacks 
of time; but we do not hesitate to say, there is 
not a single one of the whole, which does not 
supply evidence that an intelligent mind, an ex- 
perienced judgment, and a careful hand, have 
been long active, to arrest the progress of the 
destroyer, and to repair the inroads he has made. 
This is so evident, even to the most casual ob- 
server, that we marvel at any person’s so com- 
pletely departing from integrity, as to venture 
an assertion, or an insinuation, to the contrary. 
In oné or two instances, ignorant visitors may 
imagine that certain defects may be the results 
of carelessness,— for example, in the famous 
* Flower Girl,’ of Murillo, the canvass all round 
the picture is cracked ; but this arises from the 
fact, that the parts so injured occur upon inferior 
canvass, that has been added to the original can- 
vase to increase its size. We rejoice, indeed, to 
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ment from every person who seeks to enter it. 
The will of the testator, Sir Francis Bourgeois, 
expressly providing, that the pictures shall be 
“kept and preserved for the inspection of the 
public, upon such terms, pecuniary or otherwise, 
at such time or times in the year, day or days 
in the week, as they may think proper.” 

Tae Patent Stucco Paint Cement.—Acom- 
position of very extraordinary and most valuable 
properties is at present under this name attracting 
the attention of speculators in the improvement 
of architectural material. To describe in half a 
dozen words the result of its application to the 
facade of a building—it may at once be said to 
assume the appearance of the most carefully 
dressed freestone—when employed according to 
the prescribed directions. So perfect is the re- 
semblance, that it would deceive an experienced 
mason ; in short, as sand, the main component of 
freestone, constitutes a great proportion of the 
material in its application, we may say that it is 
the formation of freestone—the result of a che- 
mical combination surpassing the effect of the 
chemistry of nature in this instance, inasmuch as 
freestone readily yields to the action of hard bodies, 
but this composition is of a more stubborn texture. 
“This Paint Cement” in colour is of the tone of 
cream, and of a consistency somewhat more dense 
than colour prepared in the usual way for house- 

ainting ; and it is applied to surfaces after having 
— mixed with sand in the proportion of one 
part to three parts of the latter, or say of 1 cwt. 
of the paint to 3 cwt. of sand. After this simple 
preparation it is applied by the plasterer with a care 
proportioned to the kind of surface required. With 
respect to the surfaces to which it may be applied, 
there is no necessity for any degree of roughness ; 
for so powerful is the adhesive nature of the base 
of the composition that it attaches itself to glass 
with apparently the same tenacity that it would 
adhere to a rougher substance. It can be applied 
to fronts of brick or any other material, and of 
any degree of thickness, although of course upon 
rough surfaces there must be more of the material, 
in order to secure uniform smoothness ; and with 
respect to expense, we are assured that the cost of 
thus converting a brick house into a stone one 
would be somewhat about two shillings per square 
yard. This valuable invention is the patent of 


reach at convenience an ry 
can also be inclined fowls <x 


effected on the ordinary easels ; 

a cord and a spring bar, the’ 

steadily and accurately adjusted to 
desired. It is a matter of continual a 
the difficulty of raising or lowering ohn 
vass. On the common easel, to eupport the 
picture, and at the same time move the Ln 
more than one person can cony. her 
but this, together with the ordinary ine 
veniences, this easel obviates. Its ad vantages 
are also great as an exhibition easel, for Paintings 
can be so disposed on it, as to display them ; 
almost any light. 

LEATHER IMITATION OF Carving, — 
process of blocking leather into , 
fective imitations of carving, patented 
Leake, 52, Ragunt-ctvest, han bars already briefly 
described in a previous number. We have had | 
an opportunity of inspecting some (if 
compartments may be so termed) 
H. R. H. Prince Albert, after 
by Albert Durer, the property of his 
Highness. It is impossible to conceive, in 
and colour, a more perfect imitation of 
sculptures in wood than is p in thes | 
mouldings. Her Majesty has commanded , | 
cabinet, with enrichments, after carvings of the | 
most beautiful design and execution; as aly, | 
patterns in the mauresque and renaissance tastes, | 
for hanging rooms. The latter are gilded, api | 
coloured in tones the most brilliant and delicate 
that can be communicated to any substance. 
The process by which these designs are produced 
is novel and ingenious. Leather to be employed | 
for the purpose is first subjected to the action of 
steam, or hot water, in order to reduce it toa | 
workuble consistency, which it acquires by being 
reduced to a substance resembling gelatine; it 
is then, by air or hydraulic pressure, forced into 
the mould, where it assumes all the 
and determined prominency of carving, and even 
the texture of any grained wood, whence th | 





original design might have been taken. 

is by no means a novel decorative 

but its uses have never been developed to 
extent that Mr. Leake has carried them. Iti 
known to have been anciently used for 
and furniture, but it has never been 


find, that the keeper of the gallery has not been 
labouring to content and gratify a mass of stupid 
observers, by glazing highly the works in his 
charge, in order to make them look fine for a 
season ; but we know that he has daily watched 
the progress of decay, so as to arrest it in the 


a company of gentlemen at Plymouth, who have 
during some years tested the value of their compo- 
sition before offering it to the public; the firm is 
known as Messrs. Johns and Co., whose sole agents 
are Messrs. Mann and Co., 5, Maiden-lane, 
Queen-street, Cheapside. To architects, builders, 





safest and most satisfactory manner. We have 
conversed with several artists who remember the 
state of the pictures a few years ago, and who 
bear the strongest testimony to their present im- 
proved condition. The abilities of the keeper, 
Mr. Denning, are well known; there can be and 
there is no question as to his skill and know- 
ledge ; few members, if any, of the profession, 
are better capable of keeping this valuable col- 
lection in good order. It is not his ability, there- 
fore, but his honesty, that is attacked, when it 
is asserted that the pictures “ appear to be greatly 
neglected, and, in consequence, much injured.” 
We do not hesitate to say, it is impossible for the 
charge to be sustained by the evidence of a single 
upright and competent judge in the kingdom.* 
The contrary is proved, not only by the existing 
state of the collection, but there is no gallery better 
“ ventilated,” or “ heated” upon safer scientific 
principles ; a matter of vast importance, when 
we recollect the low and damp situation in which 
the gallery stands. People who desire to attain 
an object, sometimes overshoot the mark. It 
will be well to remind “The Society for Facili- 
tating the Admission of the Public to National 
Monuments,” &e., that although the Dulwich 
Gallery has always been Jree to the public, the 
gallery is not the national property, and that 
the trustees might, if they pleased, demand pay- 
* With! Y od, the Preai ; 
Cooncit of the Royal Acaderny Regsenain an 
a to the Dulwic Galiery—the purpose of such visit 
peing to ascertain the state of the pictures, and whether 
the keeper justly discharges his duty. It is scarce! 
necessary to add that their report differs essentially 
from the report attributed to Mr, Angerstein. ’ 





contracters, &c. &c., it ig recommended as posses- 


sing these qualities :— 
1. Its strong adhesive properties fixing most 
tenaciously to the smoothest surfaces, even to 


glass. 

2. Its being highly repellant of water, and tho- 
roughly ee to wet or damp. 

3. The chemical peculiarity of its composition 
does not admit of the possibility of its vegetating, 
and thereby becoming discoloured. 

4. The safe and gradual rapidity with which it 
dries; hardening the more by the greater exposure 
to the atmosphere. 

5. Its pertect freedom from any of the caustic 
qualities of Lime Stuccoes; and, consequently, 

6. It may be painted upon as soon as dry; a 
property possessed by no other cement whatever. 
7. It is not in the slightest degree affected by 
frost. &c. &e. 

A NEw EAsEL.—We have been much gratified 
by the inspection of an easel upon an improved 
principle, brought forward by Messrs. Winsor and 
Newton, of Rathbone-place. An easel upon the 
principle of this we are about to describe was 
formed by M. Bonhomme, of Paris, which gained 
for him a prize at the exposition of inventions, as 
also, we believe, the patronage of, and a premium 
from, the King of France. But the construction 
and improvements in the easel which we have 
seen are almost sufficient to claim for the pro- 
prictors a title to invention. Among the ad- 
vantages it possesses over the common peg or 
rack easel, are two very important ones: it is 
comparatively small, but is capable of receiving 
any sized canvass, up to a Bishop’s full length 
and is so entirely under command, that the 
aruist can lower or elevate his work, 80 as to 





a means of producing imitative carvings, bom, 
and even alti-relievi. In Spain and Italy, te 
method of imparting the design was by common — 
pressure, producing it in relief on the surface; | 
it has also been imprinted in intaglio, but by | 
this method the surface is left comparatively poo. | 
By means of additional forms and recipients, 
figures were sometimes projected to basso-reliev, 
but little beyond this was anciently done in this 
material. The proprietors, however, of ti” 
patent have so far the application 
leather to decorative furniture, that not ouly cia 
they produce designs in high relief, but woul! 
even undertake to execute busts in leather. 
Their experiments have been so extensive, #1” | 
have tested the qualities of every kind of elastic 
matter at all likely to be valuable for sucht 
purpose. India-rubber did not escape theit™ | 
searches, but from its extreme tenacity it ¥# 
found impossible to mould it into any permanes: 
form. From what we have seen of these beautift! 
productions, we conceive them to be applicable 
to enrichment of every kind to carving | 
has hitherto been applied; and the fet | 
Elizabethan and renaissance are in eft | 
equal to the best of te Tele dy 
and the age of Francis the First In 
WiLkre’s Works.—The exhibition of 


the 

ih | 
works of the late Sir David Wilkie, at a 
Institution, closed on Saturday, the 27th ab 
As usual of the works of old masters,® 
number will be left for the students to copy 
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Tue sixth annual of this Society has been published. We have already so 
sufficiently canvassed it, as to render it needless to occupy much space in 
itnow. We shall vee oe —_ oe to make upon it ere long; 
some suggestions which we offer—with all due respect-—to the committee b 
whom it is managed. Hitherto, they have done bt ~)- word is too weak a 
for our purpose—but it by no means follows that they may not do better ; no human 
institution has ever been incapable of improvement. 

The printed report contains three engravings on wood ; these we have borrowed for 
introduction into our columns. The subject is thus referred to :— 


“* Your committee, wishing to obtain an appropriate device to head the society’s 
papers, offered a premium of 10 guineas for a design in outline. More than 100 
drawings were submitted, and from these your committee selected one which was 
afterwards found to be by Mr. F. R. Pickersgill. The subject of it is ‘ Minerva 
encouraging the Sister Arts.’ 

“* There were amongst the drawings several other very excellent designs, and 
your committee, desirous of rendering the annual report interesting to the sub- 
scribers generally, and so inducing its preservation as a record of the society's 
operations, as well as to aid, although tly, the art of wood-engraving, selected 
two other devices, which, by the kind hi ity of the authors of them, they were 
enabled to engrave for its adornment. 

“* The second is by Mr. Selous, and represents ‘Genius nurtured in the lap 
of the Society.’ The third is by Mr. Bonomi, and is described as ‘ Minerva re- 

lenishing the lamp of the Genius of Art.’ The three are engraved respectively by 

r. Williams, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Orrin Smith.’’ 

The prizes, amounting in number to 269, are now exhibiting in the rooms of 
the Society of British Artists. The exhibition is not only free to all members, but 
each member has received a ticket to admit four friends; so that it is by no means 
improbable that 60,000 or 70,000 persons will have examined the collection. This 
is in itelf a vast advantage to the Arts, and to the artists also; for the works 
of many of them are here seen to t advantage that were completely hidden from 
the eye in the galleries from which they have been selected. In the greater propor- 
tion of them we ize familiar faces; but with some—and not a few—we make 
acquaintance for the first time ; and if we had not been this month more than usuall 
pressed for space, we should bring under review such as we have not already noticed. 
* The collection will undoubtedly gratify the thousands who may see it, and is, on 
the whole, satisfactory—as affording evidence that the selection of the prizes has 
been generally dictated by sound sense and good taste. Out of the number there are 
certainly not above a score that can be characterized as discreditable :—a matter of 
astonishment when we recollect that amo ply ny ny there will of necessity 
be many who have hitherto known little and cared less about works of Art. A vast 
proportion of the pictures are such as might be coveted by persons of refined judg- 
ment. There is one of the prizes upon which we desire to offer a remark. We 
rejoice that Mr. Frith’s painting, ‘‘ from the Vicar of Wakefield,”’ is in the possession 
of a kindred spirit. It was selected by Mr. Z. H. Troughton, whose powerful and 
beautiful t y of ‘* Nina Sforza” ranks among the most meritorious and 


successful 

of modern dramas. It was just the choice we should have expected from him. 

The painter is fortunate in falling into such hands; and the poet is lucky in possess- 

ing a work of very rare merit, by an artist who cannot fail homes Cay See 

long. There are certainly a few cases, in which we regret that prizes did not fall to 

the lot of persons eq i rd — of judging rightly ; but upon these it is not 
r all, 


necessary to remark. people will please themselves; and the buyers of 
pictures through the Art-Union are not the only buyers of the year who have paid 
money for things of little or no value. 

While, however, we express ourselves content with the selection generally, we are 
by no means disposed to admit the accuracy of an assertion in ‘‘ the Atheneum,” 
that— 

“ The pictures selected by the holders of the Art-Union prizes are now in course of ex- 
hibition, and offer a very comprebensive text to any one who desires to write a treatise on the 
state and prospects of painting in this country.’’ 

This is disingenuous, to say the least. It is notorious that, of the productions of 
our leading British artists—of the men who enable us to judge correctly as to ‘‘ the 
state and prospects of painting in this country’’—there were none for at either of 
the exhibitions out of which a choice was to be made. When, therefore, persons 
look round the walls of the Art-Union Exhibition Room, and ask—as we know 

ns have asked—where are Eastlake, Maclise, Leslie, Mulready, Turner, E. 
ndseer, and so forth, they must be reminded that every work by these artists 
had been sold previous to opening the of the Royal Academy. 

We also perceive in one of the papers an intimation that ‘‘ this year fewer 
pictures than usual have been sold”—the object being to show that if the Art-Union 
is the means of selling pictures, private buyers have become less numerous in pro- 
portion, and that in reality the sales are not increased. Nothing can be more erro- 
neous. On the contrary, it is certain that at all the exhibitions the number of works 
purchased has been unusually large, exclusive of the fanense sum—a sum of nearly 
£30,000—* thrown into the market” by Art-Union ies. : 

The Committee of the Art-Union have thus terminated their year’s labour. We 
should be ungrateful, if we did not convey to them the thanks of the profession, 
whose interests they have so greatly promoted. Their work was undertaken, and has 
been carried out with the most disinterested spirit. have laboured, not only 
without fee or reward, but even without the shadow of recompense, than that 
which arises from the consciousness of having done good. We could tell them of 
some households to whom they have brought a cheerful present and a future. 

And now for the efforts of another year. As we have intimated, we venture 
to suggest some changes, which to us will seem improvements in the constitation of 
the Society : they will regard, chiefly, the mode of selecting the larger prises, the 
wisdom of invigorating the committee by an infusion of new blood, and 
for multiplying copies of the engravings. With respect to the latter, there 
appear to us to be very considerable difficulty; we fear much that the ‘‘ applica 
science” will be a failure, and that the 12,000 subscribers will certai 
12,000 ‘‘ decent’”’ impressions of the plate. But let the experiment s 
perhaps it was the duty of the committee to try it. 
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BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


The professional and unprofessional members of the 
Birmingham Society of Arts have separated; and, we 
fear, with little chance of their again meeting. The 
fairest way in which we can act, in reference to both of 
them, is to print the explanatory documents issued by 
each. We lament greatly that this division bas oc- 
curred ; good cannot come out of it. We feel that any 
remarks of ours, under existing circumstances, could 
do no service—and shall postpone them until all rea- 
sonable hope of reconciliation has vanished. Our com- 
ments might contribute to prevent this most desirable 
“ consummation ;” and it is, therefore, better that we 
leave the reader—for the present, at least—to judge for 
himself. 

The following is the address of the “ unprofessional” 
committee to the members and the public. 


The Unprofessiona! Committee feel it incumbent upon 
them to address the donors and subscribers, as well for 
the purpose of explaining the alteration in the manage- 
ment, as for putting in its true light the conduct of the 
professional body since the special general meeting. | 

The limited usefulness of the Academy, and the mis- 
chief resulting from the Society’s being managed by 
two separate ies, led the subscribers’ or unprofes- 
sional committee to consider a remedy. 

In March 1842, the committee prepared a memorial 
to Government requesting aid in promoting the forma- 
tion of an efficient school of design. The shortness of 
the time prevented its being laid before the professional 
body, but it was submitted to their chairman, and by 
him cordially approved. A grant of money was pro- 
mised “on condition of a sum at least equal being 
gusranteed by the subscribers for three years certain.” 

This stringent condition, and the experience of the 
difficulty of managing the Society by two separate 
bodies, led to the consideration of a plan by which all 
the advantages of the artists’ co-operation could be ob- 
tained, and the great evils of a divided management 
obviated. 

A plan embracing these objects, and approved with 
One exception by the whole of the unprofessional com- 
mittee, was submitted to the artists, but after a very 
lengthened correspondence they refused their concur- 
rence. They strenuously resisted the management by 
a single committee, and uired that the school of 
design should be conducted upon principles to be 
sanctioned by them. 

Three months were consumed in this interchange of 
Written communications. The whole body of the 
Society of Arts was then assembled in the manner pro- 
vided by the laws, on the 12th of July last. he 
artists denied the competency of the meeting to enter- 
tain the propositions, on the ground that they had not 
been approved by themselves. Dissatisfied with the 
decision of the meeting on this point, they immediately 
oes. Se aes then passed a law authorizing 

nagement by one committee composed - 
scribers and artists. _— aha 
proportion of seven artists to fourteen sub- 
scribers was assigned because it was the proportion 
Cs remy by the artists themselves, in 1828, and also 
ause the committee conceived that as the responsi- 
bility to Government would rest upon the subscribers 
alone, they therefore were entitled to the larger share 
in the controul. The seven artists were members of a 
permanent body, whose whole number of resident 
members does not exceed fourteen. The circumstance 
of their being bound together by a ‘uliar interest, 
and, practically, the perpetuity o thelr eppaiatment in 
comparison with that of the subscribers, who are 
changeable every year, render the appointment of 
power less unequal than the arithmetical numbers 


ex > 
On the léth of July, the unprofessional committee 
a my | the professional committee, “As the prepa- 
rations for the Annual Exhibition had been so lo 
delayed, to meet them on the 16th on that Reetnean 
It was replied that “they respectfully decline doing 
~ oO" the 16th the committee, stating their opinion 
t “it is desirable to have the Annual Exhibition as 
early as possible,” request the artists to say “ whether 
they concur, and whetler they intend to give their co- 
Operation a heretofore in making the necessary pre- 
parations.”” The professional committee in reply state 
a 17th webe — they “ regret that the time for 
parations for t iti 
delayed Cy the —_ annual exhibition has been 


ppy py of the unprofes- 
sional committee: that it was their intention, in the 
oak of the special general meeting coming to what 
peer eemed a just decision upon the question pending 
. ween them, to have redoubled their exertions to 
} mee repaid the damage caused by such delay :—the 
sion of the special general Meeting has determined 
= to take no part in the preparation referred to.” 
pon the receipt of this, the committee determined 
epon having an exhibition of the works of deceased 
mrsters (six years having elapsed since the last) and 
roceeded to make arrangements for that purpose. 
oe however of coming to a clear understanding 
ym the professional body, the committee wrote to 
™ on the 23rd July, as follows :—** The professional 
) oy having on the 15th phy: Bynes to meet 
committee on the sul 
annual exhibition, and having qubaneneehy eens te 
Co-operate in the preparations for such exhibition, and 





this committee deeming it absolutely necessary to 


muke @ direct application to the professional com- 
mittee, to ascertain whether this committee is correct 
in assuming that the professional members have with- 
drawn from the Society of Arts, Resolved—that the 
Honorary gf bpm a copy of this minute to 
the Chairman of t fessional committee, with a re- 
quest for an early and explicit answer,” This was for- 
warded the same day, but notwithstanding particular 
and repeated requests for an early answer, it was the 
28th before the following was received. 
“ Ata meeting of the Artists, held July 27, 1842. 

«“ The minute of the unprofessional committee of the 
Society of Arts, of the 28rd instant having been read— 

« Resolved—That it is the opinion of this body, that 
the unprofessional committee (as such) have no right 
under the existing laws of the Society to require an 
answer to the question contained in the minute re- 
ferred to, and that the artists beg most respectfully to 
decline any or. ‘ 

 Resolved—That in forwarding the above resolution 
to the unprofessional committee, this body disclaims 
all want of respect or courtesy to the unprofessional 
committee, Lo — — circumstances 

event any other course taken. 

- , - Peren HOLLine, Chairman.” 

Ata meeting of the unprofessional committee, held 
August 3rd, 1842, a ciscular letter of which the follow- 
ing is a copy, having been laid before this committee,— 

“BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 

“Sir, July 23rd, 1842. 

“1 am requested by the Birmingham Society of 
Artists to solicit a continuance of your support to their 
annual exhibition. . 

“1 deem it necessary to inform you, that the artists 
have seceded from the Society of Arts, in consequence 
of the arbitrary proceedings of the unprofessional 
eee particulary of which will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

“ The Society’s agent, Mr. Green, 14, Charles-street, 
Middlesex Hospital, will collect, pack, and forward to 
Birmingham, works of Art until August 20th, the 
expenses of which will be defrayed by the Society in all 
cases where this circular has been addressed, with the 
usual deduction of carriage for thage sold. 

** 1 have the honour to be, 
“ Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Perer Hou.ins, Chairman.” 

“ It was resolved—That the unprofessional committee 
of the Birmingham Society of Arts feels called upon to 
express its deep surprize and disapprobation at the 
conduct of the professional committee in having com- 
municated resolutions to this committee, apparently in 
their capacity of the professional committee of the 
Society of Arts, and in reply to a communication ad- 
dressed to them as such, while they had previously 
drawn up and were circulating in London a paper 
signed by their chairman, in which they, by requesting 
a continuance of support to what they improperly term 
their annual exhibition, assume the character of still 
being the representatives of the Society they had 
belonged to—seek uncourteously to prejudice this 
body in the eyes of the usual contributors to the exhi- 
bition, by accusing them of arbitrary conduct without 
entering into particalars of the charges, or giving them 
notice of their intention to bring it forward—and state 
that the artists had seceded from the Society, while 
they were opening, considering, and answering com- 
a addressed to them as members forming 
part of it. 

“ Resolved—That until the conduct set forth in the re- 
solution of July 27th is satisfactorily explained, they 
cannot, in honour, hold communication with the pro- 
fessional committee, beyond what the laws indispensa- 
bly require.” 

One ofthe artists has already, in most express terms, 
disavowed to the committee all participation in the con- 
duct here referred to. 

The committee print these extracts of the proceed- 
ings, and the letter, to show that they used every 
means to insure the co-operation of the artists in the 
annual exhibition ; and that the subscribers may judge 
whether the committee’s ‘proceedings’? have been 
“arbitrary,” also, that it may be seen who is charge- 
able with the delay ; and that the subscribers may esti- 
mate the “courtesy” and the sincerity of the pro- 
fessional gentlemen. 

The committee in speaking of the members of the 
ney _body of the Society of Arts—a body, 
wenty-four in number, self-elected, and ten of whom 
are not resident in Birmingham—have for brevity’s 
sake called them “the artists:” it must however Le 
understood that they constitute only a small propor- 
tion of the painters, architects, designers, engravers, 
medalists, die-sinkers, modellers, carvers, and chasers, 
who form the artists of Birmingham. The committee 
desire it also to be observed that so far from being un- 
Mindful of whatever services the professional gentle- 
men, connected with the Society of Arts, have rendered, 
they have uniformly acknowledged, and to the utmost 
extent of their ability, compensated them. 

In conclusion, the committee request the subscribers’ 
attention to a cursory review of the history of the So- 
ciety. It was founded in 1821, “for the encourage- 
ment of Artsand Manufactures.” Many noblemen and 
opulent gentlemen contributed largely to its funds. 
The late Lord Wenlock (theu Sir Kubert Lawley) pre- 
sented a very valuable collection of casts of sculpture, 
and warmly advocated the establishment of a professor- 
ship, for teaching Art with express reference to Bir- 





mingham manvfactures. To this collection 
&c., valuable additions have since been made. 
With the exception of the Anatomical lectares 
—_— — a Mr. Gutteridge, since rat 
nce from time to time members 
fessional body for the last by “ 
Academy, the founder’s pn 
hibitions, as a means of 
habitants, became a epectal 
attention, and in 1830, 43000 were 
——o — for this \ 
8 respects the purposes of the 
pated by fifteen years the Government 
Schoois of oe When, in 
voted money for this purpose 
to obtain a portion of i but t 
ted. It remains 


prosecu a 

mingham systematic teaching of 
essor, with special reference to 

aa the aid of Government and 


of the subscribers this a 


plished, and justice done to weight = | 


generous purposes of the founders—some 
effective patrons of Art and earnest poe a 


Hetil 


Hl 
iF 


vonee Shjeined ingham. 

2 subjoined extract of a letter from Ww 

will form one of the ent justisentionsefiten -~ 

that can be advanced, supported as it has been by the 
early gift of #25 as a prize for this 

amented nobleman to the end of his li 

to the present time by his brother, Sir 

but which—thongh intended ex for 

couragement of a branch of 

turers-- has been diverted from that 

years, and given to the artists who have 

superintended the studies of the pupils } 

Academy. 

From Sir Robert Lawley to J. W. Unett, Bu Ha. 
Secretary. | Dated ence, October Ml, 
“T shall be obliged also to you to inform the 

mittee for the establishment of an exhibition of 

Arts (and upon which subject you wrote me 

since), that I consider it as the most 

necessary part of such establishment—the 

a general school for drawing and 

direction of an able professor. 

opinion is that, unless such a measure 

whole plan is aon? and useless. 

not think myself in the least bound to 

contributing other casts than those 

unless that the first and most 

scheme submitted to them be fully 

~ — I now can recom ote 

me the best way, | 

and genius from the Royal Academy of London, wi 

to send him to Italy to perfect himself. If this iso» 
sented to, I desire you put my name down to an anal 
subscription for £30 for 


y be sent to me: 


prising youth who would be too ind su 
opportunity of instruction. And by pursuing te 
pian, the manufacturers me 
upon a peace establishment, and furnish = 
markets, from which they are annually wo 
qnctetes. 1 bape Sete : i] be cites t 
rsonal view in proposing town of Birmunsts2 
5 important a Gan: the only view I have 4 
which & 


troduction of just taste and . 

shape and construction of their ar i 
resent they are miserably 

osing this opportunity, rejects a 

ceive — Lt, A is a - 

will they vy any gentleman 

may ea so able, to carry this plan into 

myself. 

WILLiAM Parson, 
Chairman to the Committe 

Birmingham, August 4th, 1842. 


SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 
The following is the address @f the « professions” 
members, in reply :— 4 
The “unprofessional committee” of the Sede 


Arts having publish i 

unjustifia i 

who fermerly constituted 

of that Society, the artists 

enter into a full exposition of the 

etn ea dias fe me 

are equally anxious 

mittee” ra Sy in its ae eight” th 

professional and unprofess é a 
Previously to the year 1880, circum 

material to the present subject, we caused a] 

blishment of two Societies for t 

the Arts, in Bi 

Arts, the other, the 

Qnd of January in that year, 

inco ted under the 

a in y~ ry 

and was indeed 

(as expressed by laws, 1, 2, — 

Arts shall consist of two di : 

and unprofessional, with equal authority 
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| fessional committee professed Q 
| We the professional members Claimed to exercise the 
| yeto conceded to them by the constitution of the 
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fessional body consist _ / 

Soci acting independently as a y, an 
aaject only to their own oye-laws. The unprofessional 
bod} consisting of donors and annual subscribers, 
ating by a committee of their body aunually chosen. 
by law 16, it was ayn em! aes — 

re shall be passed in a general meeting, 
oreviously approved of by both hoes bodies.” 

It was on these laws, thus specially framed, that the 
essional members took their stand in the recent 
discussion between themselves and the unprofessional 





| committee. Convinced of the impolicy of the change 


j, as well as of the utter want of necessity for 
suc change, merely to accomplish the object which 
to have in 


; and they confidently refer to the report of a 
Society mamittee appointed on the occasion before re- 
ferred to, in 1830, to prove that their claim is neither 
pew nor unreasonable. That report, sanctioned at the 
time by Mr. W. Phipson himself, states that “with 
regard to the new laws and regulations now presented 
to the committee, the deputation [é. e. the select com- 
mittee] feel it right to remark, that they are framed on 
the principle of giving equal power to the artists and to 
the pecuniary contributors. The deputation cannot 


| doubt the propriety and justice of this principle. * * 


« * * The great popularity of the Society, subse- 


quent to this period (1826), and its increased receipts, 
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ed 


\ 


amounting this year [1830] to upwards of £1300) are 
is the o > bo ofthe deputation, chiefly attributable to 


| the establishment of exhibitions, and to the exertions 


of (he artists, which have excited correspondent efforts 
on the part of the unprofessional committee; and since 
it appears certain, that but for those exertions, the 
Society, if in existence, would not at this time have 
possessed funds sufficient to accomplish the original 
objects of its liberal founders, the deputation observe, 
that these objects can be attained only by an arrange- 
ment which secures the permanent support of the 
resident artists.’’ 


For twelve years the Society of Arts has continued 
increasing in prosperity and in efficiency, and, more 
than all, in the respect and esteem of the public. 
Within the last few months, however, the artists have 
been surprised to hear complaints of “the limited use- 
fulness of the Academy, and the mischiefs resulting 
from the Society’s being managed by two separate 
bodies,” which it was forthwith pro toremedy by 
re-organizing the Society and utterly annihilating the 
poweis of the professional body. For themselves the 
artists deny that any mischief has resulted at all, but 
more especially, if it did arise, that it was in any way 
attributable to them; and they would also remark, 
that, as at present appears, it is a mere assumption of 
the unprofessional committee, and altogether unsup- 
ported by any one specific fact. 

As respects the Academy, however, the professional 
members of the Society ot Arts had ong been aware of 
and lamented its “ limited usefulness.”” The Academy 
(or antique schoo!) would accommodate only about 30 
pupils, which was the number registered in the late 
Society’s books. Until the year 1835 the School was 
superintended by the different members of the body of 
artists in succession gratuitously ; but in the course of 
that year, A - intervention of the Hon. Sec. Mr. 
Unett, the Lawley prize of £25, which had been for 
some years dormant for want of competition, was, with 
the concurrence of Sir Francis Lawley, assigned to the 
artists as an acknowledgment for services in the school 
which the Seciety itself had no funds to remunerate. 
In the mean time also, as stated in the circular of the 
unprofessional committee, in the year 1836 an effort (in 
wich a member of the professional body was the chief 
axent) was made, to obtain a portion of a parliamentary 
grant, then voted for such purposes. That gentleman 
was informed by Lord John Russell, that the grant was 
intended exclusiveiy for the Metropolitan Schools, and 
on that account alone, therefore, “the application was 
not prosecuted.”’ 

Limited however as their means were, the artists 
have the satisfaction of referring back to the terms in 
which the Academy itself was spoken of, and their 
services from time to time acknowledged, in the 
annual reports of the Society. They are thus recognized 
in the very last report presented to subscribers in 
March, 1841:—“The Society has directed its energies 
to the promotion of the study of Art in the kigher de- 
partnents, and also to its application to the practical 

poses of this manufacturing community. * * * * 

us has been laid upon the most solid foundation, a 
school for the profitable study of Art.” And subse- 

vently it is admitted that “the students of the 
Acadeiny, NOW more numerous than at any former 
period, have entitled themselves by their acquirements 
any Reneral demeanour to praise; the diligence and 
re —— evinced by those members of the professional 
a 4 who have had the superintendence and direction 
oo cir studies, has been such as to recommend them 
+ bee hecial manner to the approbation of the sub- 
a : Nor were the praises undeserved. ‘The 
m4 . wie with pride and satisfaction to the number 
rah wy of those among the students who have 
77 y attained high rank in their respective branches 
reaide Puhesicn ; whilst a very numerous body of 
or Medalists, Die-sinkers, Modellers, Engravers, 
ing thet Chasers, and Japanners, are profitably pursa- 

“Ir various avocations in the town, and contribut- 


consisting of artists, called members of] 


ing by their tasté and skill gréatly ( the superioty of 
its manufactured articles. 7 . 

The artists nevertheless continued to direct their 
serious attention to the adoption of the best means in 
their power to increase the efficiency of their school, 
So far back as January, 1841, they submitted to the 
unprofessional committee “ A plan for the extension of 
the School of Design, including Elementary Drawing of 
oe ke ae peg nome and Geometrical Ln 

, &c.” and also for im t —aey t 
addition of casts of the ment celebrated and dacs 
ornaments, candelabras, and vases, from the earliest 
period to the present time. This plan was estimated to 

uire an additional expenditure of €100 per annum 
only, and having been laid before the meeti: 
of that year, was by it again i to the un 
fessional committee, to be acted on or not at their 
discretion. The professional members of this Society 
more than once reminded the unprofessional committee 
of these suggestions, but they received no answer until 
March 1842, when they were for the first time made 
acquainted with the fact of an for a grant 
from the Queer in aid of a School of Design, accom- 
panied by an intimation, that it was inten also to 
propose, “that the regulations of the Society must 
thenceforward necessarily rest with the subscribing 
ae oy ns ; 

© this proposition the Artists at once demurred, 
and conveyed their opinions to the unprofessional com- 
mittee in the following resolution :—‘ That this com- 
mittee cordially join with the unprofessional committee 
in grateful acknow! ents “to Her Majesty’s 
Government, for the offer of a grant in aid of 
School of Design, and are willing also to unite and pro- 
mote to the utmost extent, the of sucha nt in 
accordance with the spirit of the memorial, and con 
ently with the laws of this Society, but this committee 
is of opinion, that as a necessary consequence of the 
acceptance of the grant, the alterations in the laws 
proposed by the unprofessional committee is uncalled 
for, and would, if carried into effect, be injurious to the 
best interests of the Society.” 

Notwithstanding, however, that the professional 
members thus “strenuously resisted the management 
by a single committee,” they were so far from requir- 
ing, as is untruly alleged against them in the circular 
relerred to, “‘ that the School of Design should be con- 
ducted upon principles sanctioned them,” that, 
after many other attempts at accom tion, they sug- 
gested by a resolution, dated the 30th of May, 184 
“ that the unprofessional body should be the recipients 
of her Majesty’s bounty, and carry out the plan of the 
School of Design, independently of the artists, with 
power to call to their aid, if deemed necessary, any or 
all the members.”? Mo:e mature reflection having con- 
vinced the professional members, as they also stated in 
the same resolution, that “such an union would be 
destructive of the present balance of the two bodies of 
equal powers, and incapacitate the artists from giving 
that efficient support, which is ack to have 
been mainly instrumental in raising the Society of Arts 
to its present high stand in the provinces.” 

Instead of any manifestation of a corresponding feel- 
ing of conciliation, this suggestion of the artists was 
met by a resolution of the unprofessional committee, 
“That a special general meeting be now summoned, 
for the pu of re-organising the Society, and of con- 
sidering the adoption of measures that may extend 
the advantages of it, and more especially as respects 
the management of the Institution by a single com- 
mittee.”’ 

Justified as the artists believed they were by the laws 
of the Society, as before quoted, they protested against 
the injustice and illegality of these proceedings, and 
also against the competency of any general meeting to 
entertain the question proposed. A_ special =— 
meeting was, however, held at the Waterloo ms, 
Birmingham, on the 12th of July, when 52 persons only 
attended, out of a body of subscribers amounting to 
nearly 400. ‘The artists again protested the 
regularity of the ee and the q of the 
competency of the meeting to entertain the propose! 
having been put to the vote, it was found, that 27 per- 
sons voted against the abrogation of the laws, and 25 
only, including the chairman, for the alteration, The 
minority then claimed double votes, a further scrutiny 
was had, when the votes appeared to be, for the altera- 
tion 38, against it 30. The former majority of two per- 
sons present was therefore cha into a minority of 
eight votes, and the artists and their friends declining 
to participate in the further proceedings of the meet- 
ing, immediately withdrew, as they could consider the 
resolution then come to in no other light than as a dis- 
memberment of the Society, and a forcible disruption 
by the committee of the subscribers of the terms on 
whieb their union with the artists had been originally 
accomplished. f 

Feeling that their professional character and posi- 
tion would be materiaily injured by these arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the unprofessional committee of the p oye d 
of Arts and their adherents, and fearing lest the ad- 
vantages proposed by the establishment of public 
exhivi*ions—which, they would also remark, is perma- 
nently recorded in the report of 1830 (before quoted), 
to have originated with their own body, and not with 
the unprofessional part of the late Society—fearing lest 
these advantages should be lost to the public as well as 
to themselves, the artists then formed themselves 
into a new Society, called the Society of Artists, and 
proceeded to make the neceessary arangements with 








circumstances of this separation 
& personal interview by Mr. Room, with each artist. 
is with grateful that the artists have now to ac- 
knowledge the cordial ——- towards them 
on this occasion, and the valuable support with which 
pm Bd pone sn A. VF too = 
mem e , a on the very 
ground ofthis their str 
The artists have now fuily set before their friends and 
the public, the circumstances attending t 
eae < Ge te of —, Ba a re- 
as t a t to refuse, to hold 
ay ir communication ith che ow commis 
t ont 
of harem, or the former Institution, nor will they 
now condescend to recriminate st them. 
The wi rous spirit that dictated the circular, that 
has called for the present statement, will be t 
to the reader, its illiberality 


un 
decision of an interested few, to the impartial judgment 


of the public. 
Perer Hours, Chairman. 
Birmingham, August i8th, 1842. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


ITALY.—Napies.—The Railroad Na- 
les to Casteliamare. — The 
aples and Castellamare is almost ape gro | its 
distance is fifteen miles, and perhaps no in 
Europe, nor in the world, comprises in so short 
a space so many objects of interest and 
We need not speak of the charm every 
from the sky of Italy; independently 
artist will see in these fifteen miles a 
it were ts) em lan = 
master of nature, to inspire — 
antiquarian is surrounded by the objects 
research, not buried in the tomb of a museum 
in their old localities, and with all their 
sociations ; and the naturalist may study the 
sublime facts in the science he loves—in the wot 
derful evidences of volcanic power, in the 
lava of Herculaneum, and the ashes of Pompeii. 
FLORENCE. — Monument to Signor Sis- 
eg 
jismondi, origi m y 
Tuscany, jah yy mt has left with life- 
is wife, an English + whole pro- 
perty to his relation, M. de Sismondi, residing 
of Pescia. In grateful remem- 
brance this Sismondi has commissioned 
Bartolini to erect a monument in ho- 
nour — his uncle. P.. is ~ a uo © 
marble, represen ismondo de Sismondi in a 
sitting posture, ing one of his works, ‘‘ The 
History of the Italian Republic ;”’ other volumes 
are scattered at his feet, on which we read the 
titles of his most celebrated works, ‘‘ History of 
France,” ‘‘ Political Economy,”’ “ Literature of 
the South,” ‘‘ Agriculture of Tuscany,” &c. 
Manus. Faveau. — The celebrated French 
sculptress, Madile. Faveau, continues her labours 
here. It is many years since she left France, in 
consequence of the revolt in La Vendée; she for 
a time carried on her works in the studio of 
Bartolini, but she has now a work-room of her 
own. Among her most celebrated productions we 
may mention a monument to Dante, executed for 
that true lover of Art, the Countess Pourtalés— 
this was her first e work —a vase for holy 
water, and a sword-hilt for the King of pred 
a sepulchral monument in the style of the m 
ages, for a noble family in Piedmont; the Arch- 
Angal Michael vanquishing Lucifer, now in the 
ion of M. Thiers; and our readers will re- 
member her Judith, exhibited this year at the 
Louvre, in alto-relievo, which excited so much 
admiration and so much criticism. To the list of 
smaller productions belong two busts of the Du- 
chess de , and six of the Duke de Bourdeaux. 
Botocna.—Monument to Signor Sismondo de 
Sismondi.—The news of the premature death of 
the distinguished author, ido de ’ 
had scarcely reached the Academicians of the In- 
stitute of Science, who have the real honour to 
have numbered him among their members 
they came to a resolution to erect a memorial to 
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It is to 


i pedestal richly sculptured with 
scientific and literary emblems, crowns of laurel, 
the titles of his works, &c., and the following in- 
scription is to be placed on it :— 


ITALICO, 

SISMONDO DE SISMONDI, 
CONFRATRES INSTITUTI SCIENTIARUM, 
BONONIA, 

MEMORIAM HANC, 

D. D. D 


employed for this work is Signor 


The 
r in the Academy of Fine Arts 


Baruzzi, 
at Bologna. 
Works of Signor Gualandi.—We have before 
mentioned that most interesting collection pub- 
lished here by Signor Gualandi, called ‘‘ Memorie 
originali ri ti le Belle Arti’’—(‘‘ Original 
Memoirs regarding the Fine Arts.”’) We have the 
ee to say that the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
most liberally aided the success of the work by 
es M. Gualandi to examine not only the 
public archives, but his secret ones; and when we 
consider the relations of the greatest artists during 
the brightest era of the Arts with the court of 
Tuscany, we may well anticipate a rich harvest of 
interesting ts, many disputed questions 
cleared, and oftentimes to meet the simple and 
modest enunciation by their authors of works 
that have become the world’s wonder, such as 
Raffaelle’s letter, when he sent his Sta. Cecilia 
to Bologna, requesting Francesco Francia to tell 
him its defects. 


FRANCE.—Paris.—Duke of Orleans.—Ac- 
cording to the command of the King and Queen, M. 
Pradier, the sculptor, has taken a cast of the head, 
hands, and feet of the lamented Duke of Orleans. 
M. ete ar syed of the — Museum, was 
present during the operation, which was perfectly 
and the features were quite unchanged, 
and the countenance retained the mild and bene- 
volent expression which characterized it in life. 
M. Pradier is charged to execute a marble statue 
of the Duke, in a standing posture, and a recum- 
bent one for his tomb. One only correct likeness 
of him now exists,—we allude to the portrait by 
M. Ingrés ; there is also a good bas-relief, modestly 
called a sketch, by M. Adam Saloman. On the 

where the house stood, where the Duke of 
rleans breathed his last, on the ‘‘ Chemin de la 
Revolte,”’ a chapel is to be immediately erected, 
and the materials of the house removed to the 
Park of Neuilly, are to be there reconstructed a 
fac-simile of house itself. Our readers are 
aware the house was sold to the civil list for 110,000 
francs 


Cathedral of Dijon.—M. J. Lecurieux, one of 
our most distinguished painters, has received an 
order from Government to paint two pictures for 
the cathedral of Dijon. The one is to represent 
the martyriom of the Apostle of Burgundy, St. 
Bénigne ; the other, a circumstance in the life of 
St. Bernard. 

The El hant of the Bastile-—The municipal 
council of Paris are occupied in coming to a deci- 
sion as to making use of the colossal model of the 
elephant now standing where it was modelled in 
1813, on the ** Place de la Bastile.”” It is proposed 
to cast it by a single jet for the sum of 900,000 fr. 
The situation where it will probably be placed is 
the ‘* Rond Point de la Barriére du Trone,”’ where 
it will form a monumental fountain, unequalled in 
any capital of Europe for its stupendous size and 
rich siesemente. ‘olumns for es and mag- 
nificent candelabras, in a similar style to those of 
the “* Place de la Concorde,”’ will form part of the 
decorations. At the same time the unfinished 
sculptures on the pyramidal columns of the ‘‘ Bar- 
riére du Tréne"’ will be completed, and allegorical 
figures placed on the top of ho. It is considered 
that these improvements will make this one of the 
most important entrances to the capital, and may 
also have the effect of attracting a return of the 
poenaes which of late have less withdrawing 

this quarter. The municipal council have 
already voted 30,000fr. for the preparatory works. 

MALESHERBES.—Monument to the Defenders 
y Mazagran.—The foundation-stone of a column 


to commemorate the defence of Maza. | 


gran was laid on the 3rd of August, on the “ Place 
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Martroai of Malesherbes,”’ the native town of Capt. 
Leliévre, who conducted the defence. Within the 
foundation-stone was placed a very thick glass 
bottle, containing the names of the subscribers and 
description of the ceremony, the number of the 
“ Journal du Loiret”’ of the 18th of March, 1840, 
containing details of the attack, a medal struck in 
honour of the day, and one of King Louis Phi- 
lippe. 

GERMANY.—Mounicu.— The Walhalla.—We 
have before mentioned the Walhalla, or Temple 
of Glory, erected by the King of Bavaria, to con- 
tain the busts of eno Genes — ene 
The group for the north pediment of this building 
has ‘oo or eight years the labour of Swankhaler. 
We have examined it in his studio, and it well 
merits a description, small as may be the justice a 
cold description can render to such a work. The 
subject is allusive to the victory of Hermann or 
Arminéus over the Roman legions, poetically 
represented, and contrasting the elements of the 
old German nation, war, ry, an ay love of 
fatherland and woman, with the home military 
life of the Roman soldiers. The entire group con- 
sists of fifteen colossal figures, from eight to ten 
German feet in height, executed in complete alto- 
relievo, the figures being detached and separate. 
The middle figure is that of Hermann dividing the 
two parts of the composition. He is the repre- 
sentation of the spirit that animated his nation; 
his heroic form is partly concealed by a flying 
mantle, in his helmet is a falcon’s plume, beside 
him are three personages, to whom are given the 
historic names of Mela, Cattumer and Legimer, 
leaders of the Germans, but typifying strength, 
love of war, &c. Near them is a kneeling bard, 
crowned with oak, striking the harp, while he 
describes the battles that have just taken place; 
and a prophetess, her streaming hair wouathed with 
oak and mistletoe, sings on heroic fields the 
song of war. A sublime melancholy that breathes 
the spirit of antiquity, characterizes this of 
the work. The lovely form of Thusnelda is a 
charming contrast to the dying old man, Sigmar, 
the father of Hermann, whom she supports, her 
flowing tresses partly covering him. This is the 
German part of the work. On the other side of 
Hermann we see lightly-armed Roman soldiers, 
who retire, heavily-armed ones, who press forward. 
The overthrow of the legions is typified by the 
suicide of the leader, and the fate of the augurs, one 
of whom is dying and the other dead. 

The examination of the whole composition in- 
duces us most warmly to join in the high acknow- 
ledgment of the merit of this work, which has 
been paid to it by the best judges and by the public 
at large; we ought to mention that the draperies, 
from the fur to the linen garments, are finished in 
a manner that is adapted to come close to the eye 
in a museum. 


_Vienna.—Exhibition of Fine Arts.—The ex- 
hibition of works of Art has been open for some 
time in the hall of the Polytechnic Institution. 
We do not consider the excellence generally of the 
works exhibited of a very high order, nor are they 
very numerous. Many, however, may be selected 
as exceptions to the first remark, being of great 
merit: among these we may name, in sculpture, 
Bauer’s group, in Carrara marble, of ‘ a dead 
Christ geomet by his mother :’ here are noble 
forms and deep expression. There are good busts 
by Antony Dietrich and T. Glanz, and ‘ a love’ 
in marble, by Schaller, is also much admired. 
Among historical paintings there is a very effective 
altar-piece, by Kupelwiser; and J. po bare ex- 
hibits his cartoons of ‘ the Barbarossa Hall’ at 
Munich. The department of landscape is very 
strong : Canella (an Italian painter), Fischbach, 
Von Haanen, Osterhood, having all contributed 

ictures; we also especially noticed a 
large and | utiful view, in water “ion of the 

Bocca di Cattaro,’ by Alt (the father). Of 
pictures ‘de genre,’ there are two excellent ones 
of poe pe Von Tremmell and Schindler. 

yings there is a magnificent o 
gy by sa in the | I. R. Picture ‘Cn 
ery, by Steinmuller; excellent 
Theer’s engravings in stone. a 





ART IN THE PROVINCES, 


Tue exhibitions at Liverpool, M 
Birmingham, will be opened before the em 
of our next number. We shall take eanes 
to review them somewhat minutely, tut 
Dvusiin.—The prizes of the 
Union have been distributed, 
was 309; the total cost was £2,) 
prize was £80—a ge 
the lowest was valued at £2, 
ceive that the Committee are devisi 
encouragement of the Arts, i 
rchase of pictures, and think the 
nion may borrow, with ady 
from their ents—we 
will not suffer private interest to 
the —— Burton, against public 
interests e wae ; that 
may feel certain that he will be joleed 
solely by his own merits. It is not by 
one artist to an undue position—a position 
he is not entitled, and which he cannot 
that the honour and welfare of 
re and extended. The 
of Mr. Burton have done him 
may push him up, but cannot 
The most perilous of all thi 
promises well, is injudicious 
to a pleasanter view of the subject, 
‘* programme of the Royal Irish Art. 
the ensuing year :’’— 
‘TO ARTISTS RESIDENT IN I 
The Royal Irish Art-Union have 
appropriate one hundred and sixty 
miums, to be offered in the followi 
for the best specimens (if 
Committee of selection) in the i 
of Art, executed by individuals resident in 
for at least one year — to 
bition, which will probably take place in 
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of May, 1843: 


1. For a line engra on or 

steel, size not Tess then eight vnches 

y Gx... .. of ce os team 

2. For an etching on co or mezzo- 
tint, size not less eight inches 
Wy aie... 2 kes 00 Set eene anne 

3. Engraving on wood, size not less 
than four inches by six, (first prize) 10 
Second prise .. 2. «. so ws 

4. Lithographic cnsing, size not less 
than eight inches by three, (first 

wine)... «0 ‘ss ss so Seen 
Second prize .. .. «. « «88 

Impressions on India and white 
paper, printed in Ireland, to be 
exhibited. 

5. A pair of medal dies, diameter not 
less than one inch and a half, 
impressions in silver and 
copper to be exhibited .. .. «. 

6. Engraving on gem or hard stone, 
weed pr <<. $6.00 

md prise... oe teslehnne 

7. Model or cast in clay, plaster, or 
wax, (first prize) .. .. « + 
Second prize .. .. «+ + 


eyice 


: 


** CONDITIONS. La 

1. In case any impression or copy of any work? 
publicly exhibited previous to its being sent BS 

for ———> it shall be disqualified to 
ceive the premium. 

2. The engraving, &e., must be from oii of 
unpublished subjects, by living Irish or . 





artists. ‘ 
3. All imens for competition for the pms 
“97 . Committee 


— —_ the before te 
Ist of June, " ' p 

4. The competitors for the prizes must fur 

satisfactory evidence to the | 

the works exhibited have been 

the artists in whose names they mi i 

“« Tt will afterwards be optional with the Seca 

to possess themselves of any of mong 

allowing the artist, in addition to | 

fair and equivalent remuneration i 
or assisting him by the t and 

Society to publi the same for his o” 

and that of the painter from whose | 

tive engraving or lithograph may { 
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REVIEWS. 


J # Paice on THE PicTuREsQuE. 
8 ed by SIR Tuomas Dick Lauper, Bart. 
CatpweLt, LLoyD AND Co., Edinburgh., 


PP» 586. oe . : hat 
t edition of this work differs from t 
i B10, inasmuch as the numerous foot-notes 
occurring in the latter are here incorporated with 
the text; mach, it cannot be doubted, to the con- 
venience of the reader, although we = it 
is a licence open to some objections. he volume 
is interspersed throughout with wood-cut vignettes, 
amounting to 60 in number, designed an drawn 
on the wood by Montagu Stanley, R.S.A.; and 
it commences with ‘* An Essay on the Origin of 
Taste,’ by the editor. All who have written on 
taste agree in deducing it either from cultivation 
or sympathetic association. We hear continually 
of declared preferences which society term bad 
taste; ’ but with respect to the individuals them- 
selves, who, moved by affections which have never 
been qualified by education, evince such inclina- 
tions, there can be no such thing. An individual 
may derive much pleasure from the contemplation 
of an object which would generate emotions of an 
opposite character ina mind of greater refinement ; 
this is not ‘‘ taste,’ conventionally ; but the sight 
of the object fills his mind with images, bringing 
with them a gratification, which, if it be unfelt by 
others, yet arises from what to him is a sense of 
the beautiful. ‘There are things which address 
themselves with the same degree of force to the 
educated and the uneducated intelligence — such 
things are enthusiastically pronounced beautiful 
by both; if, therefore, the feelings of both could 
be accurately shown, without declaring the fact 
that this or that was the effect experienced by the 
cultivated mind, and the other the emotion of 
the uneducated, both would be declared _pos- 
sessed of ‘‘taste.’’ Thus, two persons very differ- 
ently considered in society may accord upon cer- 
tain subjects, while upon others less purely natural 
they may be divided ; this, however, does not in- 
validate the claim of the uncultivated perception 
to “taste ;”’ for every taste is just, considered in 
the abstract, and with regard to individual emotion. 
We do not look very charitably upon those whose 
tastes do not assimilate with our own; but if we 
canvass the question honestly, there is no reason 
why others as well as ourselves should not have 
their peculiar sources of enjoyment. Tasteis (ez- 
cathedrally) denied to all who have not graduated 
in refined experience: this is one of the pseudo- 
tenets of society ; but every preference, without re- 
gard to conveutional circumstance, is true taste. 
The word ‘‘pictaresque’’ is common and popular, 
and consequently loosely and vaguely applied ; this 
abuse, however, can never vitiate its real sense, 
nor widen the range of its applicability. In the 
third chapter of the book before us, Sir Uvedale 
Price, defining the term, says: —In general, I 
believe, it is applied to every object and every 
kind of scenery which has been or might be repre- 
sented with good effect in painting — just as the 
word beautiful, when we speak of visible nature, is 
applied to every object and every kind of Scenery 
that in any way give pleasure tothe eye ; and these 
seem to be the significations of both words, taken 
in their most extended and popular sense.” If, 
from a certain sense of pleasure, the term beautiful 
be applied to that which generates the emotion, it 
is an appropriate term independently of all circum- 
stances, and the qualifications of the mind enter- 
taining the affection. But of the picturesque there 
1s more to be said: it has been begotten of a good 
intention, therefore ought its purity of descent to 
be vindicated. It may be applied to “every kind of 
scenery which has been or might be represented 
with good effect in painting,” but, employed thus 
generally it must be an improper epithet in a 
multitude of cases, since there is much that could 
represented ‘‘ with good effect” that is not pic- 
turesque. We believe the epithet to describe a 
quality existing in forms and combinations which 
fills the mind with a grave interest. Gilpin has 
also broken this ground ; and, from his habitual 
contemplation of the picturesque, better things 
might have beenexpected than this—speakingof ob- 
Jects 80 qualified he defines them, as those ** which 
oo from some quality capable of being illas- 
Reyn id painting ;”’ again, in a letter to Sir Joshua 
olds, he distinguishes by it ‘* such objects as 
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attempted solutions of a quality so well-under- 
stood have been more wide of the truth 
There is an inexhaustible range of 
subject-matter for painting, which, with tolerable 
treatment, would be effective in every way save in 
the picturesque. In the same chapter (page 82), 
Sir Uvedale Price says, ‘‘I am uaded that 
the two opposite qualities of roughness, and of 
sudden variation, joined to that of ir larity, are 
the most efficient causes of the picturesque.” 
‘* Roughness’’—a term also used by Gilpin on the 
same subject—contributes much in certain combi- 
nations to the picturesque ; but yet we apprehend 
that the quality can exist without it. Many have 
objected to the word itself, as having a signification 
beyond what its etymology would imply ; but to 
how many other terms are we reconciled which 
must be interpreted by a Jamokeen | It hasa 
place in all the languages of Romanesque descent, 
and is partially adopted into the German, for the 
word malerisch is not limitable to the same 
sensc. The word has been invented to express 
not only what is essential to effect in paint- 
ing; but that which is peculiar to the art that 
shares with sculpture the sublime and the beauti- 
ful, ,but claims the picturesque for itself alone. 
Simple as is the mechanical production of breadth 
in a picture, there is yet great experience neces- 
sary for its treatment; since we fiud it, in its best 
effects, only in the works of eminent men. The 
attempts of others, who, aware of the value of the 
quality, essay to give this effect without feeling it, 
end generally in flatness. Innumerable producers 
of pictures have no apprehension of the value of 
breadth in connexion with finish; hence we find 
their compositions always minced into impertinent 
lights and shadows: such works we are accus- 
tomed to hear designated as ‘‘spotty.’’ Speak- 
ing of breadth so managed as to preserve an idea 
of detail, Sir Uvedale Price appropriately ob- 
serves—‘* Many of the great Italian masters have 
done this also, and with a taste, a grandeur, and a 
nobleness of style unknown to the inferior schools ; 
though none have exceeded, or perhaps equalled, 
Rembrandt, in trath, force, andeffect. But when 
artists, neglecting the variety of detail and those 
characteristic features that well supply its | eon 
content themselves with mere breadth, and pro- 
pose that as the final object of attainment, their 

roductions, and the interest excited by them, will 

, in comparison of the styles | have mentioned, 
what a metaphysical treatise is to Shakspeare or 
Fielding; they will be rather illustrations of a 
principal, than re ntations of what is real: a 
sort of abstract i of nature, not very unlike 
Crambe’s abstract idea of a Lord Mayor.’ 

In the 8th chapter, the beautiful ia colour is 
spoken of; on which subject the opinion of Sir 

mas Dick Lauder does not assort with those 
of Mr. Burke and Sir Uvedale Price. The last 
says—‘ Mr. Burke’s idea of the beautiful in 
colour seems to me in the highest degree satis- 
factory, and to correspond with all his other 
ideas of beauty. I must observe, at the same 
time, that the beautiful in colour is of a positive 
aad independent nature; whereas the sublime in 
colour is in a great degree relative, and depends 
on the circumstaaces and associations by which it 
is accompanied. A beautiful colour is a common 
and a just expression: no one hesitates whether 
he shall give that title to the leaf of a rose, or to 
the smallest bit of it ; but though the deep gloomy 
tint of the sky before a storm, and its effect on all 
nature, be sublime, no one would call that colour 
(whether a dark blue, or a purple, or whatever it 
might be) a sublime colour, if simply shown him 
without the other accompaniments.” 

The remarks of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder im- 
mediately follow ; he says— 

** Let us test this opinion. Let us suppose 
that a fragment of the most beautiful rose-leaf that 
can be found shall be applied to the tip of the nose 
of a beautiful young womee, in a manner so per- 
fectly natural as to lead the spectator to believe 
that the hue is native of the spot, and essentially 
belonging to it; how would the eyes of ail stran- 
gers be directed askance towards it with curious 
inquiry—and how would they recoil from it as 
something fearfully strange and unnatural! There 
can be no doubt that rose-colour has acquired its 
beauty in the eyes of mankind from the immediate 
association which it awakens in every one’s mind 
with the rich fragrance of the flower itself, as well 





“re proper subjects for painting.” Few seriously- 





as with the endless poetical images with which it 
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has been for ages connected. The beautiful in 
colour is no more of a positive and independent 
nature, then, than the sublime in colour; and the 
picturesque in colour s' » I suspect, on thé 
same nds as the other two.’ 

Nothing is more readily admissible by the sim- 
pet understanding than the proposi ion of Mr. 

urke. An infant can be moved by none of the 
associations of which Sir Thomas Dick Lauder 
speaks ; but it will prefer a rose for ite colour, 
and would pronounce the flower beautiful if it could 
do so. If wood, or any other su! , Were sus- 
ceptible of the delicacy and colour of the rose, it 
would, without any association, be as beautiful as 
the rose. Ifthe same delicacy and colour were natu- 
ral to the wood, it is probable that certain associa- 
tions might attach to it ; but these could not add to 
the quality of beauty. We will accept as serious 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s essay of Mr. Burke's 
opinion, by “ve the rose-leaf on a young lady's 
nose. If the tender colour and texture of the 
rose-leaf could be represented by paper, without 
the slightest reterence to the flower, we should 
call the colour beautiful, without the slightest 
suggestion from association. As circumstances, 
therefore, do not affect the colour, which, as Sir 
Uvedale Price says, is “ of a positive and inde- 
pendent nature,”’ the colour loses not the minutest 

ortion of its beauty, even where Sir Thomas Dick 
uder would test it~—on a young lady’s nose. 
The beautiful in colour may by association become 
o ae but it never can be less than beau- 
tifal. 

No mind can be insensible to the beauty of trees. 
Thus it is that their aid is called in as the primary 
auxiliary in all cases of improvement. ithout 
them any landscape, however varied otherwise, is 
incapable of awaking all our sympathies. There 
is much grandeur in combinations of rocks and of 
mountains; and although trees may not be re- 
quired on the summits of these, yet we feel them 
insufficient without their accompaniment 
every variety producible by river, plain, 
mountain, is more or less insipid without them. 
The most subtle and brilliant effects in the - 
scape are those of water. It harmonizes with all 
objects and circumstances, and adapts itself at 
once to every change of the atmosphere and season. 
It reflects colour and form, correcting the crude- 
ness of the one and the harshness of the other ; and 
is the best example of the general harmony of 
nature to which the painter can address himeelf,s 4 
for the compliance of water with a general 
less reluctant than that of any other object: * 


separate essays Sir Uvedale Price treats also of 
** artificial water,’’ ** buildings near the house,”’ 
** architecture and buildings,’’ &c. &c. These, it 


will be seen from their tities, bear upon 
ject of te mrerenas of ye: which by dis. 
cussed with muc ility and perspicuity. 

are followed by a dialogue on the distinctive on. 
ties of the picturesque andthe beautiful, the former 
of which is negatively illustrated in a qu . 
partially shaped like one that would be pat af H 
examiner toa candidate forhonours. ‘‘ Tell me," 
says the querist, ‘* how you account for this strange 
difference between an eye accustomed to pennies 
and that of such a person as myself? If those 
things, which Howard calls beautiful, and those 
which I should call beautiful, are as different as 
light and darkness, would it not be better to have 
some term totally unconnected wi h that of beauty, 
by which such objects as we have just been - 
ing at should be characterized? By such means 
you would avoid puzzling us vulgar rvers with 
a term to which we cannot help annexing ideas of 
what is soft, graceful, elegant, and lovely; and 
which, therefore, when applied to hovels, rags, and 
gipsies, contradicts and confounds all our notions 
and feelings.”’ Erasmus must have had an exten- 
sive knowledge of art to have made this observa- 
tion: ‘* Qaw naturf deformia sunt, plus et 
artiset voluptatis in tabulf.’’ Hewas thinking of the 
picturesque, but he has failed to describe it. - 
mity works powerfully on the mind, bat the effect ie 
widely distinct from that of the picturesque, be- 
tween which and deformity there is a clearer de- 
marcation than between the picturesque and the 
beautiful. 

Many of the vignettes are skilful in execution 
and appropriately thrown in; in character and feel- 
ing they are of our own school—English landscape, 
meaning, of course, British. As no painter can 
work for any length of time from a given stock of 
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knowledge perience, it is necessary 
should read nature for himself, and also 
we of those who have read her as- 
boured to do so accurately. The 
nions of Sir Uvedale Price seem to have been 
ed by years of research and observation, 
and he has borne gallantly the bh 
mer-time to the common stock ; 
say that artists will gather much valuable in 
mation from his . None can follow better 
working maxims than those of Michael Angelo, 


who, late in his lifetime, said,—lo imparo ancora. 


Hanpsoox vor Nortaery Gramaxy. JOHN 
Murray anp Son. aie 
ility of these handbooks (‘‘ we ye, 
__ Y oor that word’’) is a a al to 
a knowledge of the language of the country in 
which a man would travel, a judiciously-arranged 
handbook is the next blessing: not that kind of 
production which, with due regard to sound topo- 
graphy, commences each chapter with a disquisi- 
tion upon local nomenclature, and concludes it a 
of a century short of all the information 
desirable to the temporary visitor; but such a 
book that goes at once to the personel of the 
traveller, and saving him the vexation of arriving 
at Sterne’s solution of the problem of payment— 
pay, pay, with both hands open —tells him at 
once how many times a day the trekschuit goes 
from Leyden to Haarlem. This handbook em- 
braces Holland, Belgium, Prussia, Mecklenburg, 
Hanover, hens Hesse Cassel, the Hanse 
Towns, Nassau, the Rhine, &c. &c., and seems to 
be constituted of materials actually gathered in the 
experience of travelling. Consisting of some 540 
very closely-printed pages ; it may be supposed to 
contain an immense mass of matter, the whole of 
which is so arranged as to promote the conve- 
niences of the tourist, and anticipate the usual 
uiries of the curious. 
traveller having landed at Rotterdam, finds 
in his handbook a description of everything worth 
ing. From Rotterdam he proceeds to Delft, 
the Hague, Leyden, Haarlem, and Amsterdam, 
which terminates the second route. Without using 
the book otherwise than as a gazetteer, we are 
much pleased with the judiciously-selected infor- 
mation it supplies with regard to cities and towns 
all famous throughout Europe. To the artist the 
Low Countries are of great interest, not only 
from their wealth in productions of Art, but as 
also supplying endless subject-matter for the 
pencil. In looking at the accounts of the famous 
= and minor collections, so numerous in 
olland, it is gratifying to observe that the 
opinions of authorities u such a subject have 
been respected. As early as the year 1358, the 
first corporation of artists was formed at Bruges, 
and in the days of the Van Eycks, between 1370 and 
1445, the guild consisted of upwards of 300 
erp who were enrolled on the books and 
the most celebrated school of Art of the 
time. In the portion of the book devoted te Ger- 
many, the greatest care has been exercised in re- 
commending the best inns, which recommendations 
are accompanied with such remarks as must result 
from actual experience. 

Hanpeoox or Swirzerntanp, Savoy, aNp 
Pizromont. Jown Murray anp Son. 
This Guide-book opens at the Rhine towns, and 
carries the traveller across to Italy. To the nu- 
merous English travellers who have visited Switzer- 
land, the want of a sufficient handbook must have 
been much felt; for, useful as are the class of 
servants, known as valets de place, yet there is a 
great proportion of travellers who would willingly 
exchange their garbled communications for the 
sileat gossip of a book. Long as Switzerland has 
been the attraction of all European travellers, yet 

their progresses have never been aided by an 
like a convenient guide-book. The work of Ebel, 
written about the commencement of the t 
century, has been long the ‘‘ counsellor and friend’”’ 
of all who, in visiting Switzerland, have desired 
a oy ond Cs: mae entertainment of the 
eye; but consisting of four volumes, its is 
the book-shelf, and not the pocket. wines, is 
book was published, the country, although visited 
- of Europe, was not so much as now 
within the compass of moderate means : the grow- 
habits of ovr countrymen have 
for a publication formed of useful and inte. 








resting information, and the want seems to be ably 
supplied in the present work. Although it is im- 
possible to testify to the accuracy of every item in 
the book, yet experience enables us to verify many 
of it. The time has been when the traveller 
must have contented himself with Kotzebue, the 
Frau Von Brun, or some other popular and partial 
writer. The work contains a map and views of 
the Alps; and the writer, entering into the spirit 
of German rianism, recommends the indi- 
vidual traveller to equip himself in a blouse; his 
shoes ought to be ‘‘ double-soled, provided with 
hob-nails,”” such as are worn in shooting in Eng- 
land, and without iron heels.’’ Other indispensa- 
bles are, a knapsack, a flask for Kirschwasser, a 
et telescope, and a stout bag to hold dollars. 
yt out assuredly from the experience of a 
‘* walking gentleman:”’ to these, however, we 
would yet make one addition, we need scarcely 
name it—a pencil. The points whence the best 
views among the Alps are to be obtained are, the 
Déle, the Chaumont, the Weissenstein, the Albis, 
Monte Salvadore, the Kamor, the Righi, the Faul- 
horn, and one or two other heights. To the English 
traveller and artist the scenery is entirely new, 
and abounding with waterfalls, some of which are 
among the most remarkable in the world. Of 
these the attention of the voyager is directed to 
the Fall of the Aar at Handek; to that of the 
Tosa in the Val Formazza; to the Staubbach; to 
the Giesbach; to the Reichenbach fall, &c. &c. 
No route of any interest is overlooked; we are 
conducted to every locality worth seeing; and 
carefully piloted to the famed lakes of this part of 
the ae which the pictures of our artists must 
create in all who see thema strong desire to behold. 
So free from affectation is the style of this bock, 
and so substantial the information it affords, that 
it must supersede everything else of the kind in 
the hands of those who visit Switzerland. 


Lonpon as iT 18s. Drawn and Lithographed by 
T. Suorrer Boys. Published by Tuomas 
Boys. 

We have now been long accustomed to street- 

scenery of every possible variety, made out ina 

style so distinctly our own, that no other school in 

Europe can equal it: with what indifference soever 

our continental neighbours may regard the fact 

with reference to the rank of this style in the scale 
of art, they are fain to copy it; and for ourselves 
it is worthy of note to bring forward anything 
original. Professed portraiture of streets and 

“*brick-bound’’ highways is perilous ground for 

an artist of any calibre—more so for him of esta- 

blished reputation than an undergraduate, so 
spoilt are we by the licences which they first taught 
us to pardon, then to relish, and finally to crave. 

According to Burke, objects are more devoid of 

beauty in the proportion as they are angular; 

whether this be substantially true we cannot here 
discuss, but no discussion is necessary to show 
that angles are destructive of the picturesque, which 
we are taught to love rather than to reverence the 
beautiful. To depict the leading thoroughfares of 
London where all is improvement of that kind 
which among painters is at a discount, is an enter- 
prize demanding talent of a high order, without 
which nothing like the views betore us could have 
een produced. These views are of a large folio 
size, coloured, mounted and generally executed 
with a close observance of truth, and much skill in 
the adaptation of effects to the subjects. ‘The 

Tower from Tower-hill’ is a plate which must 

hereafter become valuable as representing the 

buildings on the side of Tower-hill as they 
stood before the fire. This is now the most inte- 
resting view of the Tower that could be offered. 

Some of the most beautiful views in the set are 

those upon the river, which are pictures in effect 

and composition. That entitled ‘ London-bridge 
from Southwark-brid e’ comprehends a vast 
range of objects remarkable in the local histories 
of both sides of the river: these are St. Saviour’s, 
the Custom-House, St. Dunstan’s-in-the -East, 
the Monument, &c. &c. ; the view is bounded by 

a forest of masts. In ‘Blackfriars, from South- 

wark-bridge,’ St. Paul’s forms a principal feature, 

a number of other churches are also visible, among 

which we distinguish the graceful steeple of St. 

Bride’s, also those of St Dunstan’s and the ill- 

starred St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields. ‘Westminster, 

from Waterloo-bridge,’ isa fine and characteristic 
picture of the Thames “above bridge,’’ the ex- 

















whole backed by a distance of ‘ 
svtbiclal Ioudenepe geeeeieaa 
artificia . 
most advan 8 point of view, agen 
corner’ is a feature worthy of a great 
even 
George’s i 
the entrances to the Parks, &e, ; wat 
received ample justice at the hands 
In ‘ Regent-street, looking towards 
: correct and a ny ing view of this 
on is given ; undue rtion 
been given to the bailtiane, but 
less, prove accurate in their 
objects are drawn large with 
composition. The ‘ 
Charing Cross’ is perhaps 
thoroughfare in London—the 
every —< and edifice of 
National Gallery. Other views are, ‘ 
‘Temple Bar, from the Strand,’ ‘ 
ee ee and 5 
est feeling; ‘ St. stan’s, Fleet-street 
Paul’s, from Ludgate-hill,’ &c. &. Of the 
tire work we have, finally, to observe thatit is mo¢ 
faitiful in detail, spirited in execution, and isy. 
companied by a Key, which is a useful anri 
the memory. It has been most Carefully adapted 
to the plates by Mr. Ollier, and dwells upon 
circumstance of interest in connexion qi 
localities represented. The matter ipti 
of each view occupies half the column, 
half contains the same description in 
provision which must facilitate the conti 
circulation of the work. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


British CostumMe.—We shall next month com. 
mence the publication of a series of papers on Brit | 
Costume ; into which we shall introduce a considente 
number of engraved examples. They will be writtenai 
illustrated by Mr. F. W. Fairholt, an artist whohsé 
voted considerable time and attention to the subjer, 
His object, however, will be, as he himself express i, 
“to act rather as a guide than a lecturer;” to dint | 
the student to the several sources in which extenin 
and sufficient information is to be obtained. Unie 
existing circumstances, when the knowledge as weln 
the genius of the Historical Painter is called i | 
requisition, such references are especially needed. 

The necessity for occapying considerable spact wit 
the report of the “ Commission,” compels us top| 
pone the publication of a variety of articles. Wels | 
at the present moment in type, the “Groands of t 
Ancient Masters,” “The Genius of Wilkie,” “Arb | 
tecture round the Bank,” “ Metallurgy as Fiver,” 
“The Decoration of the Houses of Parliament,”“Te 
Contrast of Colours dependent upon Physical Cams, 
&c.,”’ “ Mode of purifying Linseed Oil,” &e. &. 

We direct the attention of three or four comespea 
ents from whom we have received communicatios® | 
the subject, to an advertisement that will be found de 
where, of the work announced by Mr, Leslie, “® 
lections from the Letters and other Papers of the 
John Constable, R.A.” We understand that, sas | 
ficient number of subscribers has been already ottase 
to justify the publication of the work, it will be iss! 
very shortly. Those who desire to possess it, saat 
therefore forward their names without delay. 

“A Teacher of Drawing’? must have read thei 
of which he complains in haste—the work is not ree 
mended as a ciass-book. If it coud bere bows | 
analytical notice such would have been given — 
is not every book which we notice thatwecanT" 
mend. 

Cantoons.—Although, 28 our commie 
gests, the word cartoon means literally, pape, oe 
conditions of exhibition do not, we me? | 
materials upon which the drawings are 1 
the literal meaning. We know that some 
working upon fine canvass or sized holland. 

We have several “ Reviews” in type, the peblesi® 
of which we must postpone. 5 

To two or three queries that Dave been Pe 
regarding the “ Commission,” we shall obtain 
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YAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION,_ 
extended into Cavendis 
enlarged DISSOLVI 
the Interior of the Cha 
taken from the work 


uare.—Additions to 
WS, one of which, 
pelof St. Helena, a 
of D. Roberts, R.A. (published 
the much admired picture of the 
Among other novelties 
s of Fresco, in the ancient aud mo- 
ecuted by Frederick Sang, a German 
Among the varied Lec- 


TO PARENTS AND GU. IANS. 
ANTED, by an ART n good general 


ractice, a genteel Lad, not under 14 years ofage, 
as ARTICLED PUPIL, not to board in the house, “fie 


will be thoroughly taught to draw the Human Figure, 
Anatomy, Pers 
Painting, Lit’ 
quired.—A 
brary, 25, 


ve, Geometry, Oil and Water-colour 

hography &c. A fo will be re- 

y for address to H. W., at Hogg’s Li- 
ware-road. 





f the first eminence. 
ures in Practical Science, 
Fox Talbot is given at Two 0 
tures are spontaneously develo 
The Orrery, Diving Bell, Diver, &c. 
jews are shown in the evening only. Con- 
ductor of the Band, Mr. Wallis.—Admittance 1s. 


the Calotype Process of Mr. 
’clock daily, in a 








WORKS PUBLISHED BY HOW AND PARSONS. 
NGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY; an ILtusTRaTED ITINERARY: 
Combining Views and Descriptions of all that is Pictu- 
ue in Nature, with all that is wondro 
and exhibiting England as it is, under its 
s of Natural Scenery, Historic Memorials, and 
productive Industry. 
CORNWALL: 


and 
nufactured in England, 


paper, ld. per ya 
dining and library, 


|. og SO ee ee eee, Sede 


O GENTLEMEN, ARCHITECTS, and 
Others.—SLOPER’S CONTINENTAL MARBLE 
PAPER HANGINGS, invented and manufactured on! 
by J. SLOPER, No. 106, HIGH-STREET, MARYL 
BONE.—J. 8. solicits an inspection of his Continental 
Marble Papers, expressly adapted for halls, staircases 


&c., being natural imitations of the most beautifu 


wy marbies, worked in blocks of any dimensions, 
iffering in every way from anything hitherto ma- 
n well deserving the attention of 
all connected with J a buildings. Good bed-room 
; bandsome drawing-room, 84d. ; 
r 6d. ; best gold moulding, éd. = 
yard. House painting and decorating 15 per cent. 
than usually charged. Estimates given. Patterns sent 
to all parts of the country.—Observe, J. Sloper, 106, 
High-street, Marylebone. 





With Five Landscapes, by Creswick, engraved 
on Steel, a Map of the County, and 110 Wood-cuts,— 
being the First Volume of the Work, price 16s., in half- 


LANCASHIRE: 

8, engraved on Steel—a Map 
of the County, and 170 Wood-cuts,—being the Second 
Volume, price 22s. 6d., in half-morecco. 





With Seven Landsca 


hitherto known. ‘The great a 
THE PALFREY: 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 
(Dedicated to Her Majesty.) 
With Illustrations by Creswick, MEapows, FRANK- 
Lin, Scorr, &c., engraved on Wood. 8vo. price 5s. 


with little 


Se RSa2anraaert ar eee 


noe INVENTED SKETCHING 
PENCILS. 


BB. Very black for the foreground. 

HB. Middle tint. 

N. Neutral tint, for distance. 

E. WOLFF and SON to recommend their new 

invented BLACK CHALK PENCILS and CRAYONS, 

which will not rub off or smear, They are richer in 

colour and superior in working to any other Pencil 

tage derived from 

these nage Tag their capability of producing effect 
ur, combined with their adhesive quali- 

ties, which will admit of the drawings being kept ina 

portfolio without fear of smearing. 

May be had of all Artists, Colourmen, and Stationers ; 

and at the Manufacturers, 23, CHURCH-STREET, 

SPITALFIELDS. 





THE SALAMANDRINE; 
Or, LOVE AND IMMORTALITY. 


By CHARLES Mackay. 


BELGIUM, 
_ SINCE THE REVOLUTION OF 1830, 
emis te - Topographical, Civil and Military, 
mmercial and Agricultural, Reiigi it 
Moral, and Social Relations. a, er 


By W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 
1 vol. 8vo., price 10s. 6d. in cloth. 


THE BRITISH ANGLER’S MANUAL. 
By TC. Hortanp, Esq. 
g Notices of the principa Rivers, Lakes, and 


ABA AL ode 


HIMNEY GLASSES, PICTURE 
FRAMES, CHEVAL and TOILET GLASSES, 
CONSULE TABLES, WINDOW CORNICES, 
SCREENS, and every department of CARVING and 
GILDING, of superior quality, supplied cheaper than 
y any other manufacturer, by . GARBANATI, 
WORKING CARVER and GILDER, 19, ST. MAR- 
TIN’S-COURT, St. Martin’s-lane.—P. G. manufactur- 
ing every article on the premises, is thereby enabled to 
offer them at such low prices that he defies competition. 
An extensive assortment of Ornamented Gilt and Fancy 
Wood Picture Frames kept ready. Regilding in all its 
branches in a superior manner, at the lowest possible 

rices. Ladies and Gentiemen waited on with Draw- 
ngs, and Estimates given free of charge. A list of the 
prices of Plate Glass, &c. sent, pre-paid, to any partof 
the Kingdom. A quantity of Picture Frames of every 
size, that have been some time on hand, at reduced 
prices. 





; with Instructions in Fly-fishing, Trol- 
Bottom. Post 8vo., very highly 


scenes, 2is. cloth; large paper, with India proofs, 








MINIATURE PAINTERS, &c.—W. 
WARRINER, 39, GREAT CASTLE-STREET 
Manufacturer of OR-MOLU 
MOROCCO CASES, and GLASSES, 
Mt siz shapes, and patterns. 

W. Warriner, having been established more than a 
pote of a century, begs to return his sincere thanks 

; Ose Artists and others who have undeviatin 

ronised him ; begs further to inform them that 
of new patterns, which, for quality and 
A great variety of Mats, 
eady, or speedily made to 


— and Glasses always r 


The Trade, Merchants, 
on the most advant: 


Eeeetst Fei eel ts 


and Captains of Ships sup- 


OTICE.—PATENT RELIEVO LEATHER 

HANGINGS and CARTON-TOILE OFFICE, 
52, Regent-street, next to the County Fire Office.—The 
Nobility and Public are respectfully informed, that our 
Works of Art in the PATENT RELIEVO LEATHERS, 
the CARTON-TOILE, &c., can henceforward only be 
obtained from the Firm of F, LEAKE and CO., 52, 
Regent-street, where an immense number of Designs 
are constantly on view and sale, and Patterns of the 
most beautiful descriptions for Hangings of Rooms, 
Cornices, Friezes, Arabesques, Panels, Caryatides, 
Foilage, Patteras, Busts, Mouldings, Book Covers, 
Album Covers, Screens, &c., &c., in every style of 
Decoration, and for every possible use to which orna- 
mental leathers can be applied, and at a ry 
reduction in price. We beg to notice, that this Firm 
only will continue to receive aa from us all new 
Patterns and Designs in our manufactures. 

L. COMETTI and CO., 10, Rue Basse du Rempart, 
Paris.—May 25, 1842. 
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greatest punctuality. ageous terms, and with the 
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PAPIER MACHE PICTURE FRAMES. 


TISTS, PICTURE DEALERS, and others, 
2 informed os C. F. BIELFIELD 

ge collection of new and elegant de- 
CTURE FRAMES, in the IMPROVED 


he effect of old carved 
patterns represent exactly the finest 
tee entury. The small parts 
0 injury than putty work ; 
arkably tough and hard su! 
and takes gilding very freely. The 
igh one quarter the weight of others, 


8 are now on view at BIRL 

KS, 15, WELLINGTON - STREET 
D; where, also, pattern books may 
» Consisting of a variety of 


are far less liable t¢ 








OAs CARVINGS for CHURCH 
DECORATIONS, &c.—Me-srs. BRAITHWAITE 
and CO., Proprietors of the patent method of CARV- 
ING in SOLID Liye beg oe to —_ the No- 
bility, Ch and Architects, to view their Specimens 
of Oak Govan, suitable to the Gothic Embellish- 
ments of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion-rails, 
Tables, Altar-screens, Pulpits, Reading-desks, Lecterns, 
Stall-heads, Finials, Organ-screens, Gallery-fronts, &c., 
at one half the price usually charged. 

Estimates given, and contracts entered into, for the 
entire fitting-up, restoration, or repairs, of any Ca- 
thedral, Church, or Mansion. 


By their process a most important saving r — 


and time will be found in the fitting or 
Churches or Mausions, either in the Gothic or Eliza- 
bethan style, in any description of wood. It is equally 
le to Elizabethan or Gothic Furniture, such as 
Cabinets, Tables, Picture-frames, 
Coats of Arms, Mouldi &e.;-&e.—No. 5, HEN- 
RIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


RAND’S PATENT 
METALLIC COLLAPSIBLE TUBES 
FOR OIL COLOURS. 


J RAND, the Inventor, Patentee, and sole 
@ Manufacturer of the above, during the time they 
were known to the profession solely 

of “‘ Brown’s Patent,” bas made arrangements with 
Messrs. Winsor and Newton, of 38, yey 
by which that firm are supplied by him with Tubes 





he same description as those so long supplied b 
J. Rand to Mr. Brown.—August Ist, 1842. ca 4 
WINSOR and NEWTON, of 38, RATHBONE- 
PLACE, fully announce, that they have on sale 
Oil Colours in Rand’s Patent Collapsible Tubes, whole- 
sale, retail, and for exportation. 
ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES OF A SUPERIOR D 
WARRANTED TO CLEAN eee 


C J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, 
@ corner of Mitre-court, Temple, opposite 


Fr 
lane, leave to inform Artists, the Trade. 
Public, t can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 
EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with 


numerous elegant Patterns, the Size and Pricesattached 
to the various Frames, sent gratis and free 
any part of the United em. eT 
d Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames 
at prepereeome rices. Fancy-wood Frames of every 
rs 


" from the coun’ netuall 
tended to. ESTABLISHED 1798. i a 


=z 


under the name 





SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
"i R hg 4 ot EAN, 78, Fleet-street 

i) e THe Disrpatcn Newspaper-office 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 


attempted. 

A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representin 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred differen 
sized frames, ornamented with sy ° 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. 

—— — and Mouldings. Old 
and re-gilt. 

An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 

OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT. — The 
extraordinary properties of this Composition 
make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
tothe public. It is perfectly im 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
heat. So firm is it in its hold that a new fracture is 
certain to take place rather than a severance in the 
original. Thus it surpasses all other Cements for 
mending China, Glass, Ivory, the setting of Stones and 
Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c.—So' le: 
retail, in bottles at 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., 48.6d., and 7s. 6d., 
by the Proprietor’s sole agents, BLOFELD and Co. 
Cutlers and Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn ; and 
by their appointment, at the rincipal Chemists and 
Perfumers. BLOFELD’S London made Table Knives, 
at BLOFELD and Co.'s, 6, Middle-row, Holborn. 
HE ARGUS! SATURDAY EVENING 
FAMILY CONSERVATIVE NEWSPAPER. 


-Eight Columns ! ce! 
The ARGUS is esteemed the keatiog amily News- 
paper, and noted for its staunch and independent Con- 


servative Principles, aspires to be considered in quality, 
as in quantity, the most complete pm) bane 
interesting alike to the Politician and the er of 


rature—the Man of Business and the Man of Leisure— 


at the Club and in the Drawing-room—in the Counting- 
house and the Family Circle—in the Gentieman’s § 
and the Lady’s 
inform its readers is lected, fro) 
highest import to the lightest and most amusing chit- 
chat ; whilst its pages are unsullied vy aught that can 
offend the most fatidious delicacy. It contains every 


week from 
SIXTEEN to Teper pry a of ORIGINAL 


ATTER, and its 

SIXTEEN CLOSELY PRINTED PAGES 
present a perfect transcript of the week's occurrences 
whilst its sources of early information give it addi 
superiority, and the powers of its nurnerous and able 
contributors (including many of the foremos' 
of the day) are warmly devoted to the advocacy and 
cupgert of our great National Interests in o tion 
to the views of the factious Liberalism which seeks 
their Destruction. 
The ARGUS is the strong and consistent advocate of 
the AGRICULTURAL CLASSES! 

*,* The regular transmission of a ney ee 3 to 
ra Ae te Erint wah when saengenents tare teen 
resident in 8, with w a 

made, enables the Editor to afford his readers 


recently 

test both of light and of er interest, 
the Ietht meres the oo ditt wed the lileet fashionable 
in from the French Capital. 





To be had of all News-agents in Town and Country. 
Agents treated 
rine-street, Strand. 








Made ex- 
ratis, and 


Fancy- 
Frames repaid 


ious to hot or cold 


ir. Nothing that can interest or 
m business of the 


¢ writers 


with on liberal Terms.—Office, 2, Cathe- 








THE ART-UNION. 
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vat NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 


THE 


BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS, 
EDITED BY S. C. HALL, ESQ., F.S.A. 





The Work will consist of British Ballads taken from the collections of Percy, EvANs, RITSON, PINKERTON, Scort, Moruzawi, 
Jamirson, BucHAN, Herp, and others, by whom they have been gathered with so much industry and care ; and, also, from sources comparative, 
unexplored by the general reader. No attempt has, hitherto, been made to select, and arrange in a popular form, the best of these Ballads from ti 
several volumes in which they are scattered, and where they are mixed up with a mass of inferior, or objectionable compositions. 


The Work will be issued in Monthly Parts, small Quarto ; the Part will consist of five sheets*-forty pages; and EVERY PAGE will contain» 
Illustration engraved on wood, in the finest style of which the Art is capable. 


The prescnt intention of the Editor is to complete the Work in Twelve Five Shilling Parts. 


Part I., published on the First of June, contains the ballads of— 


CHEVY CHASE; illustrated by J. Franxin ; the Engravings by Linton, SmMitH, LANDELLS, AXMSTRONG, &c. 

THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD; illustrated by J. R. Herbert, A.R.A.; engraved by GREEN. 

FAIR ROSAMOND; illustrated by J. FRANKLIN ; engraved by T. WILLIAMS, Miss WiLLIAMs, WALMSLEY, Evans, &e. 
THE DEMON LOVER; illustrated by J. Gitpert; engraved by Fotkarp and Bastin. 

THE NUT-BROWN MAYD; illustrated by T. Creswick; engraved by S. and J. WILLIAMs. 


Part II. contains— 


THE NUT-BROWN MAYD (concluded); illustrated by T. Creswick, W. B. Scort, and 3, WiLL1ams; engraved by WiLL1aMs, LANDELLS, and Vizsriuy, 
KEM PION ; illustrated by W. B. Scorr; engraved by SmitH and Linton. 

THE CHILD OF ELLE;; illustrated by J. FRANKLIN ; engraved by WILL1AMs. 

THE TWA BROTHERS; illustrated by W. P. Fritn ; engraved by Bastin. 

THE BLIND BEGGAR;; illustrated by J. Gitpert; engraved by VizeTE.ty. 


Pert III. contains— 


THE BLIND BEGGAR (concluded); illustrated by J. Gitaert; engraved by VizerTeLLy. 
ROBIN GOODFELLOW ; illustrated by R. Dapps ; engraved by GREEN. 

SIR PARTICK SPENS; illustrated by J. FRANKLIN ; engraved by ARMSTRONG. 

GIL MORICE ; illustrated by K. Meapows; engraved by Smiru and Linton. 

SIR ALDINGAR;; illustrated by J. Gitbert ; engraved by Gitks and FoLKarb. 

SIR LAUNCELOT DU LAKE; illustrated by E. Consoutp; engraved by SmiTH and Linton. 


Part IV. contains— 


SIR LAUNCELOT DU LAKE (concluded); illustrated by E. Conpowp. 
KING ARTHUR’S DEATH; illustrated by J. FRANKLIN, 

THE HEIRE OF LINNE; illustrated by E. M. Warp. 

LORD SOULIS; illustrated by R. Mc.Jan. 

LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ANNET;; illustrated by H. T. Townsenp. 





Each ballad will be preceded by two pages; giving its history, and supplying such information conceraing it as the Editor may ase 


oro pcg pages will be introduced, generally, the airs to which the ballads were sung ; and avy pictorial illustrations that may serve 





“ Nothing can be | tt ; Ti : : 2 
which the is one : a ha The design of this beautiful book is to illus- 


a . trate the national b itai iti 
erin ties pet | th, lie of etn yrs 
grup in nado "Tune | TC4PY German arnt: at ead of eee 
: ; . ‘ - | Ings of ‘ Die Liebe j ’ ‘ 

Be etuict fail to be a general favourite. The | British Ballads’ is lb En BE pone “4 
the best sence ot the ~ populee compositions m ings, executed in the most finished manner eThe 
feeling are essentially ming ir vigour and | Selection of old ballads is a pular one ; they are 
English poetry has down new life — the once | culled from the various collections, not for their 
oral sources. It is sufficient! > fame antiquity but their interest ; each is collated witla 
deeply the ballad poetry ented tute Ge on how ' the original, und prefaced by an introductory notice 
shake Scott, and through them afte of its history ; and they are alf profusely illus - 
‘ ; fected | trated, every page being fairly divided between th e 
br op ted 2) Gacigns, the head and tail pieces t > 
tains at which such men loved to drink and the Peeuve y filing nearly an entire page. Th e 
wader can hardly do it anywhere with so much | pny heey me, and the fanciful border - 
Ballads.’ at wre i = " Book of British Spectator. a ea 
a, +r to . brilliant of the first water | chen mnaeitine +: S the fi ae peneent Ge |, of 
ul many lustrous gems which ador:, | , 1 is so muc fas)iion, a moi e | ages - 
the pictorial literature of the day."—John Bull. | paifall linda Mone te tial 3 | times.” —Tnited 
. ore chaste amd appropriat e 
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